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News Notes of the Fortnight 


The League and Memel 
HE League of Nations did a big 
day’s work on March 14. 

Chief item was a decision about 
Memel, that harbor of far northeastern 
Prussia, just over the border from Rus- 
sia. Memel was shorn away from Ger- 
many in the peace settlement and has 
been disputed over ever since. The city 
of Memel has been German for four 
hundred years, but the population of the 
province is Lithuanian peasantry, and 
the harbor itself is of deep concern to 
Lithuania, Poland and Russia, as well as 
Germany. Last year the Lithuanians 
took possession of the city and were al- 
lowed by the Council of Ambassadors to 
retain it. Finally, a League of Nations 
Commission was appointed to settle the 
affair, and an American, Norman H. 
Davis, was chosen chairman. His plan 
has just been accepted by the Allies who 
were responsible for the settlement, on 
the one hand, and by Lithuania on the 
other. The plan gives sovereignty over 
Memel to Lithuania, grants local auton- 
omy to Memel territory and guards 
international transportation rights in 
Memel and upon the Niemen River. 

On the same day, under the auspices 
of the League Council, delegates of the 
Little Entente and of Hungary agreed 
upon a plan to save Hungary’s finances, 
on the Austrian model; and Germany 
and Poland accepted League arbitration 
in the dispute over the treatment of 
German minorities in Poland—a prob- 
lem left over from the difficult arrange- 
ment in Upper Silesia. 





Italy’s Feelings Spared 

N the report of the committee of 

jurists which was asked last sum- 
mer to settle certain questions of inter- 
pretation of the League of Nations 
Covenant, the going was not so smooth. 
This committee was created as a result 
of the Corfu affair, and a principal ques- 
tion was whether such coercive action as 
Italy’s in occupying Corfu without in- 
tention of war is permissible. The com- 
mittee did not make a direct answer but 
passed the responsibility for decision in 
each such case back to the Council. It 


Summed up from many sources 


afirmed the Council’s right to decide im- 
mediately when such a case was referred 
to it whether the coercive measures 
should or should not be withdrawn. 

At first representatives of Uruguay 
and Sweden protested the vagueness of 
the answer, but Branting, of Sweden, 
was persuaded by the Uruguayan to ac- 
cept the report, in response to the plea 
of Salandra, of Italy. It was the opinion 
that a refusal might have so hurt Italy’s 
feelings that she would have withdrawn 
from the League. 


Saving the Franc 
SPECTACULAR event of the 
fortnight is the rescue of the French 

franc. In spite of the favorable response 
in the Chamber of Deputies to M. Poin- 
caré’s drive for higher taxes, the franc 
continued very low, so that the condition 
of French governmental finance was des- 
perate. The suspicion was spread that 
perhaps the depression of the franc was 
the result of a German offensive, and the 
effect, it was predicted, would be to 





VERY BRIEFLY 


ABRIELE D’ANNUNZIO, Italian sol- 

dier-poet, has been made a prince by the 
King of Italy, in recognition of his service in 
holding Fiume after the war. The city has 
just been annexed with full pomp and cere- 
mony. 

It is reported that China and Sweden have 
joined the list of countries recognizing the 
Soviet Government. 

Two American archbishops—Hayes of New 
York and Mundelein of Chicago—are about 
to be made cardinals of the Catholic Church 
in Rome. - 

Secretary Hoover recently appeared before 
the House Merchant Marine Committee to 
advocate regulation of radio operation 
throughout the country. He is strongly op- 
posed to radio monopoly. 

The Army Appropriation bill provides for 
another year’s maintenance of the regular 
army at the present strength of 12,000 com- 
missioned officers and 125,000 enlisted men. 

President Coolidge, in a letter to Manuel 
Roxas, chairman of the Philippine Independ- 
ence Mission, now in Washington, put a 
damper on the present agitation for imme- 
diate independence. He strongly supported 
General Wood’s course in the Islands, and 
explained to the Filipinos how their associa- 
tion with this country is all for their own 
good. 


harden the German heart against the ex- 
perts’ plan for a solution of European 
financial problems. ‘Then came the huge 
loan from the American banking firm of 
Morgan & Co., the prompt rise of the 
franc, disaster to those who had been 
selling short, and a general relief in the 
belief that the American loan had been 
preceded by assurance that the Repara- 
tion Commission would accept the 
Dawes report, and that reconstruction 
might really begin. Another ten days, 
and the report will probably be sub- 
mitted. 

Meantime, the French Senate has 
passed a third of Premier Poincaré’s tax 
measures. 


The Washington Tangle 


HE fortnight has included the 

departure from Washington of Sec- 
retary of the Navy Denby, and the 
choice, in his place, of Curtis D. Wilbur, 
Chief Justice of the California Supreme 
Court, after Judge Kenyon, of lowa, 
former senator, refused on the ground 
that he was not fitted for the office. 
Justice Wilbur was sponsored by Sen- 
ator Shortridge, and the suggestion of 
his name first came from lists offered by 
newspaper men in response to the Presi- 
dent’s request. 

Evidence given in the two principal 
investigations—the oil inquiry and the 
investigation of the Department of Jus- 
tice—has been as confusing as it has 
been nauseating. The sensational testi- 
mony given by Roxie Stinson, divorced 
wife of Jesse W. Smith, the intimate 
friend of Mr. Daugherty, who commit- 
ted suicide in the Attorney General’s 
apartment, and that of Gaston B. 
Means, formerly connected with the De 
partment of Justice, is mot yet con- 
cluded. 

Mr. Daugherty, apparently not taking 
this evidence very hard, promises an 
interesting ‘statement on the influence 
behind these “malicious and scandalous 
attacks,” which covered a wide range— 
a million-dollar bribe to Smith in a 
Japanese aircraft case, to prevent prose- 
cution; deals in oil, rum and fight films. 


F. M. Quimby, head of the film cor- 
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poration that took the Carpentier-Demp- 
sey prize fight films, testified that the 
films were exhibited in twenty-two or 
more states, in violation of the law 
against the shipping of such films in 
interstate commerce, through the cooper- 
ation of men in touch with Smith and 
Daugherty. As this goes to press, 
later testimony attempts to link Mr. 
Daugherty directly with the “film con- 
spiracy.” 

As for the committee investigating the 
oil scandal, testimony established that 
Mr. Edward B. McLean, publisher of 
the Washington Post, was an agent of 
the Department of Justice at $1.00 a 
year, and so his use of the secret code 
referred to in these notes in the last 
number as against the law was legal, 
anyhow. 

The strain on the investigators has 
proved serious. Not only has Senator 
Lenroot, chairman, resigned, but Senator 
Walsh, the Democratic prosecutor, is 
now in bed, worn out. 


The Oil Suit 


HE suit of the Government for 

recovery of the Teapot Dome oil 
lands leased to the Harry F. Sinclair 
interests has been opened. The bill in 
equity presented by the special counsel 
appointed by the President, Owen J. 
Roberts and Atlee Pomerene, claims 
that the leases granted to the Mam- 
moth QOil Company, of which MIr. 
Sinclair is president, was for ‘tan inade- 
quate, improper and fraudulent consid- 
eration” and “without authority in law.” 
Next came a temporary injunction, is- 
sued in the Federal Court for Wyoming, 
restraining the Mammoth Oil Company 
from operating under the Teapot Dome 
lease and the appointment of receivers 
pending litigation. So this phase of the 
big trouble is now on its way in the 
courts. 


Election Straws 

HE prospect of Mr. Coolidge’s 

nomination as the candidate of his 
party grows steadily brighter. Witness 
Kansas, Colorado and Iowa, which have 
all recently chosen Coolidge-instructed 
delegates. . Witness New Hampshire, 
whose Senator, George H. Moses, Re- 
publican of the Old Guard, was defeated 
as a delegate to the Republican conven- 
tion because, though himself a Coolidge 
man, he wanted to go to the convention 
uninstructed. A solid Coolidge delega- 
tion was chosen. 

Senator Oscar Underwood has won 
his home state of Alabama by a sweeping 
majority as the Democratic nominee for 
President. Under the state law the man 
chosen at the primary has the right to 
name the delegation to the convention, 
so there can be no doubt that Under- 
wood will have a delegation bound to 
support him to the last. McAdoo ran a 
bad third. Another test of the strength 


of the two comes in Georgia. The 


triumph of Underwood in Alabama is 
interpreted as indicating that the Klan 
strength is not so great as was feared, 
since Underwood is its outspoken enemy. 

The date for the Farmer-Labor-Pro- 
gressive Party’s national convention in 
Minneapolis and St. Paul has been post- 
poned from May 30 to June 17. The 
platform is that of the Committee of 
Forty-eight—abolition of special privi- 
lege, public ownership of the railroads, 
control of money credit by the people 
through government and_ cooperative 
banks, public control of natural re- 
sources, preservation of civil rights guar- 
anteed by the Constitution and prevention 
of judicial abuses. The National Bureau 
of Public Information, connected with 
the Committee, has been conducting a 
nation-wide referendum through papers 
and by mail on presidential choice, and 
Senator La Follette is leading. The 
strong probability is that La Follette 
will head this third-party ticket or will 
lead a third-party bolt from the Repub- 
lican Convention. 


A Parliament in Egypt 

OMETHING brand-new has _ hap- 

pened in the Valley of the Nile— 
and it has nothing to do with Tutankha- 
men either. An Egyptian parliament. 
elected by popular vote, has assembled 
in Cairo. On March 15 King Fuad 
opened the session with pomp and splen- 
dor, the American Minister figuring in 
the scene. Both King George and Pre- 
mier MacDonald telegraphed congratu- 
lations, the latter offering negotiations to 
promote good feeling. As a matter of 
fact, the independence of Egypt will not 
be completed until negotiations settle the 
matter of British Army occupation in 
Egypt and British responsibility for the 
protection of foreign interests. 


Mr. Hughes on the Japanese 
ECRETARY HUGHES, who has 
opposed several features of the pend- 
ing immigration measure—the Johnson 
bill—is now ready to approve a reword- 
ing of the amendment applying to Asiat- 
ics so as to admit “an alien entitled to 








The quaint city of New Orleans pro- 
duced our artist for this issue, Cornelia F. 
Maury, and left the print of its influence 
in her Negro children studies. However, 
child life, black or white (see our cover), 
fascinates Miss Maury. Charcoal, which 
lends itself so well to the softness of baby 
outlines, is her favorite medium, touched 
off with warm pastels. Miss Maury studied 
at the St. Louis Art School and in Paris. 
Experimenting in new fields, she has re- 
ceived recognition by the Chicago Society 
of Etchers and the California Print 
Makers. Visitors to the Paris Salon and 
International Expositions are familiar with 
her drawings. The St. Louis Public 
Library and Art Museum count her work 
in their permanent collections. 

Her hobbies sound intriguing—trees, 
best movies, back-yard cats and the race 
question. 
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enter the United States under the provi- 
sions of an existing treaty.” Mr, 
Hughes’s contention is that the present 
phrasing of the bill, flatly excluding 
Asiatic immigration, abrogates the gen- 
tlemen’s agreement with Japan of 1907, 

He preterred to have the Japanese in- 
cluded under the two per cent quota on 
the 1890 census figures, which the bill 
applies to Europeans. This would mean 
practically no immigration, but would 
do away with the offense of a discrim- 
ination. 

Former Senator Phelan, of California, 
appearing before the Committee on Im- 
migration, argues against this position 
that the gentlemen’s agreement is not, as 
a matter of fact, being kept and that it 
would be far better to give Japan a 
frank refusal than to run the risk of all 
the evils which he sees in the mingling of 
the two races here. 


A Fight on Foreign Monopolies 


ECRETARY HOOVER 

has tackled the problem of monopo- 
lies outside this country which charge ab- 
normal prices for raw materials sold 
here. In a letter to Senator Capper of 
Kansas, who has introduced a bill to 
cover the subject, he proposes consumers’ 
leagues to control the market in which 
they buy. The commodities in question 
are sisal, nitrates, iodine, potash, gutta- 
percha, crude rubber, quinine, tin, mer- 
cury, coffee and quebracho for tanning 
purposes. The Webb-Pomerene Act 
permits exporters and manufacturers to 
undertake joint selling agencies abroad 
under certain restrictions. Mr. Hoover's 
proposal is for an extension of this act to 
allow consumers to form purchasing 
agencies, to be conducted without profit 
in themselves. 


No Reichstag 

OR several weeks the German Re- 

public will function without a Par- 
liament. President Ebert dissolved the 
Reichstag last week, and fixed May 4 as 
the date for the next general election. 
There was no marked crisis, though the 
insistence of the Socialists that some of 
the special emergency powers of the 
Government be revised precipitated the 
expected dissolution. 

Just before they left, the deputies 
passed a bill providing for the establish- 
ment of a gold discount bank in Ger- 
many—the plan proposed by the head of 
the Reichsbank to the Dawes Committee. 

New party alignments are expected, 
especially coalitions of extreme right par- 
ties, and additions to the already large 
number of parties. 

A slight reduction in unemployment 
in Germany is reported. But great need 
among the middle classes continues. 
American observers report 3,500,000 
school children in desperate need of 
food, and appalling prevalence of tuber- 
culosis even among babies. 


March 17, 1924. 
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Is Woman Suffrage Failing ? 


Is woman suffrage a failure? 

There are men who say so. 

Has the success of the movement, the outcome of nearly 
three-quarters of a century of tireless, self-sacrificing work 
of a multitude of women, resulted in nothing but apathy? 

There are women who fear so. 

Have voting women done nothing but double the votes 
of men? 

Many politicians claim it. 

Have women added nothing to the intelligent conduct of 
public affairs? Have they forgotten the reforms for the 
sake of which they so earnestly sought the vote? 

This charge is made repeatedly. 

Are the great organizations of women weak and cowardly 


in their attitude toward controversial questions? 
They have been attacked in print on this ground. 


Are women a negligible quantity in local affairs? Is it 


true that Ora 
ary committee wrested from the old-time control’ through 


**not a boss has been unseated’? **reaction- 


the work of women? Is it true that women have been tried 
in public office with the result that they are “‘likely hereafter 
to be fewer’? That 
Are women “timid and over-awed in political conventions”? 


Are “politicians contemptuous of them’”’? 


“women will not vote for a woman”? 


Is it true that the American woman is not interested in 
public affairs and cares less to inform herself about them than 
about anything else under the shining sun? Is it a fact to be 


faced that American women as a whole “do not care for the 


vote, that they are not interested in using it and will not 
accept its responsibilities”’ ? 
Are “‘twenty million women fiddling feeble tunes while the 
flames of greed, hatred and war creep upon civilization’ ?* 
All these charges are being hurled at women, and they 
Some of the accusations answer 
back 


of women’s 


come from many sources. 
themselves. Some find 
of the Citizen, in 
achievements and interest. 
we are asking. For short though the time has been for 


women's political work, it is not too short to show tendencies. 


obvious answers in numbers 


after political 


But we are not answering here, 


story story 


So we are throwing the question wide open. 

With a view to discovering how women themselves feel 
about it, not only the thinking woman, but women in gen- 
eral, we are interviewing women in every walk of life and 
in every branch of industry, every profession. What does the 
vote mean to them? Do they use it? Has it made any 
change that they can see? Would they be willing to give 
it up? We are asking the same questions of representative 
men who are willing to speak frankly and whose opinions 
count. We are asking who 
well-known leaders in the final years of the suffrage fight 
whether they are disappointed in the results. We are ques- 
tioning social leaders, working girls, movie stars, miners’ 


some of the women were 


wives, famous singers, business women, authors—in every 
part of the country. 

The series is not intended as a defense for what women 
have done or an excuse for what they have not accom- 
plished in the three and one-half years since they have had 
the vote, but it is an effort to get at the facts. 





Mrs. Douglas Robinson 


Mrs. Douglas Robinson, born Corinne 
Roosevelt, sister of the late President Roose- 
velt, is a member of the New York State 
Republican Executive Committee, an ardent 
worker for her party, and a speaker who has 
much of T. R.’s directness and force. 


«¢6] NOT only believe in the vote as 

a great education for women, but 
1 see on every side the evidences of its re- 
creation of women’s ideas and ideals. 
Women discuss political matters as never 
before in my experience. The country’s 
business is replacing the smaller personal 
outlook and routine in their lives. I do 
not find this true only of large cities and 
busy communities where contacts with 
the best thought on the problems of the 
hour are easily available ; I speak as well 
for the remote districts. Take, for 
example, the little village of Jordanville 
in Herkimer County, New York, which 
is close to my summer home in the coun- 
try. I have talked with all my neigh- 
bors and discover that the women of the 
village are profoundly interested in the 
ballot, and eager to inform themselves in 
every practical way as to their duties 


and rights as citizens. The coming of 
the vote has enlarged their horizon, has 
stimulated their concern in_ political 
matters. 

“T have been astounded at opinions 
advanced in some of our periodicals, im- 
plying woman’s waning interest in the 
ballot, and darkly hinting at our failure 
as voters. I don’t know whom the 
writers can have interviewed to arrive at 
such conclusions. A wide study of the 
question, in the interests of my party and 
in the interests of the women themselves, 
convinces me of the opposite. There is 
no failure of woman suffrage. It is true 
that there are not many women in office 
as yet, because we want to show our- 
selves more competent in office first. It 
is likewise true that the politicians are 
apparently still somewhat in doubt of 
women’s influence in the parties; they do 
not take women yet wholly into their 
councils, which looks as if they were a 
little suspicious. But I am not a believer 
in things that come over night. The 
leaven has already begun to work. It 
may not make a great showing in this 
coming election, but in a few years, pos- 
sibly at the next Presidential election, 


the women’s standard of citizenship will 
make a great change in this country. 

“The immediate effect of the vote is 
not far to seek. My vote means to me 
the power to make my influence prac- 
tical. If it were for that alone nothing 
could make me give it us. It has made a 
distinct difference in the attitude of 
men toward me in public life. And 
while we hear criticisms that all the 
women eligible for the ballot do not go 
to the polls on election day, to me one 
of the great accomplishments in that 
direction, going on right in New York 
City, is the remarkable work of the Re- 
publican Neighborhood Association, un- 
der the leadership of Mrs. James Russell 
Parsons, in getting out the women’s vote 
in the Fifteenth Assembly District—my 
own. They have evolved a method 
which carries education for citizenship 
right along with it, and is not fugitive 
but permanent.” 





* The references quoted are taken from the fol- 
lowing articles: Constance Drexel, “‘Have Women 
Failed as Citizens?”—Collier’s, May 13, 1923; 


Charles Edward Russell, “Is Woman-Suffrage a 
Failure ?’’"—March, 1924, Century; George Madden 
Marten, “American Women and Public Affairs”’— 
February, 1924, .4tlantic Monthly; Anna Steese 
Richardson—Collicr’s, October 27, 1923. 





Molly Lifshitz 


¢6¢y F you want my opinion, I think it 

is an insult to women to. go 
around asking what the vote means to 
them or what they have done with it,” 
Miss Molly Lifshitz, secretary of the 
White Goods Workers Union, summed 
up her attitude. (Miss Lifshitz, Russian 
born, used to be a factory worker, 
at unskilled labor; by studying in 
night school she got business train- 
ing and rose to her present post. ) 

“What have the men done with 
theirs? They have had it much 
longer than we have; and no one 
goes around trying to find out how 
they have used it. 

“Of course, it makes a differ- 
ence to women to have the vote. 
It is a mark of recognition. But it 
is only right and fair that they 
should have it. I don’t think they 
should be expected to accomplish 
any particular thing with it. After 
all, they are just a part of the great 
voting public. They may need edu- 
cation; but so do the men. I don’t 
see that there is any difference. 

“It is true, I can’t see any 
changes that have been brought 
through the woman’s vote, except 
that possibly politicians do stand 
somewhat in awe of the women; 
and business men may pay more 
attention to them when organized 
into groups. ‘Toward individuals 
their attitude remains unchanged. 
In the political parties their pres- 
ence seems to me to find things 
much the same. I go to the So- 
cialist meetings and can speak only 
for them. There I think women 
will find no corruption to uproot. 
If the party had ever been in 
power it might be otherwise. Socialists 
have always paid more attention to 
women and admitted them on a more 
equal footing. The fact that they have 
a vote now has not made any noticeable 
difference.” 


G loria Swanson 


66 T would be much more surprising 

if women’s interest in the vote 
didn’t wane,” declared Gloria Swanson, 
an absorbed light in those grey eyes 
which millions of moving-picture fans 
adore. 

“They all concentrated for so many 
years, worked themselves up to such a 
pitch of enthusiastic excitement, that 
when they won the prize a reaction had 
to come. If they had tried to stay at 
the top of the peak they’d have fallen 
over the edge. 

“Tt’s a lot like the moving-picture 
business, which leaped ahead with enor- 
mous speed. Everyone was interested, 
everyone was working tremendously 
hard. Then they achieved the biggest 
thing they could think of at the mo- 


ment, and there was a slump. Now it’s 
building up again slowly, and much more 
surely, on a firm foundation. ‘Women’s 
interest in politics will build again in 
the same way. 

‘To me, the entire suffrage campaign 
was a secret and unacknowledged drive 
for self-expression on the part of women. 
They had been repressed for so long, be- 
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Mrs. Douglas Robinson 


ing good silent partners of men, never 
doing the thing they wanted to, nor say- 
ing the thing they thought. And one 
after another they got fed up on it. 
They were bursting with the desire to 
express themselves, and because they had 
been unselfish for centuries, that desire 
took the form of unselfish service for 
their fellow women. But it also gave 
them an outlet for all the things society 
hadn’t allowed them to do or say. As 
other women felt that—and I think it 
was a matter of feeling, for I’m sure no 
one admitted it even to herself—they 
joined the campaign. Gradually it be- 
came the fashion, but behind it all was 
the vast, restless urge. It was irresist- 
ible, and it burst the dam of custom and 
won the vote. 

“And then that desire for self-expres- 
sion flew into a thousand pieces, chan- 
nels, avenues, whatever you want to call 
them. 

“Women felt a freedom they'd never 
known, and they set about following 
their own inborn desires. Some of 
them went off into business, into various 
arts, into professions, and some of them 
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Of the New York State Republican Executive Committee 
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stayed concentrated on political affairs. 
“IT don’t know whether increasing 
numbers will find their happiest expres- 
sion in politics or not. I think the urge 
is born in a person, is a product of hun- 
dreds of generations, and we've been 
political animals such a short time. 
“Suffrage hasn’t touched me in any 
tangible way, and yet I think it’s 
the most wonderful thing that ever 
happened to women. I left Illinois 
before any intense campaign was 
under way there, and went to 
California, where suffrage was a 
fact and they had stopped talking 
about it. I was entirely absorbed 
in making a career for myself, and 
my twenty-first birthday was like 
any other. I never thought of 
voting. 

“In the movies the only time we 
talk much about national affairs 
is when our income taxes are 
due. Then we growl a lot, but 
we don’t do anything. We haven't 
time to find out what ought to be 
done and, anyhow, we get over- 
whelmed with the powerlessness of 
a single individual in an enormous 
population. 

“But in spite of all that, in spite 
of the fact that I don’t use it, suf- 
frage means more to me than | 
can possibly put into words. It is 
a symbol of the freedom of women 
to do the thing that they have the 
inborn ability to do, instead of be- 
ing forced to follow outside orders. 
I wouldn’t give it up for anything. 
And if they tried to take it away 

y. from me, I’d fight!” 


Edward M. House 


NQUALIFIED faith in the woman 

voter was expressed by Colonel Ed- 
ward M. House, who was confidential 
envoy of the United States Government 
to European governments during the 
war. 

“T have always endorsed woman’s suf- 
frage,” Colonel House declared, “‘and I 
believe women are making the best pos- 
sible use of the vote. Perhaps it may 
not appear that they have accomplished 
a great deal. But you cannot look for 
miracles to be worked over night. I feel 
that women are working in the right di- 
rection, though. They are already real- 
izing to the highest degree what I ex- 
pected of them, and I expected a great 
deal. 

“Throughout the country women are 
taking a great interest in public affairs. 
They are studying and discussing these 
problems. The vote has made a vast 
difference in this respect. They are pre- 
paring themselves. 

“And I am one of those who would 
never fear entrusting women with the 
control of government.” 
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It has been in the hands of men for a 
great many years, and they have never 
made a startling success. I think women 
might well be given their chance. I be- 
lieve in them and the progress they are 
making.” 


Elisabeth Marbury 


Well-known theatrical producer, and Na- 
tional Democratic Committeewoman for the 
State of New York; appointed by the National 
Committee on Arrangements and by the Na- 
tional Convention Committee to organize and 
direct all of the women's activities in con- 
nection with the Democratic Convention, to 
open in New York, June 24. She will select 
and direct twenty-five sub-committees for the 
comfort and entertainment of the women dele- 
gates, alternates and visitors to the Conven- 
tion. 


‘“ HEN the vote came to me it 

was like a new lease of life. It 
opened up vistas of usefulness more than 
I ever dreamed I should enjoy. I was 
engrossed in my business through whose 
varied contacts I had glimpses of the 
art and genius of the world, crossing and 
recrossing the ocean in pursuit of it, but 
I had little more than an academic 
knowledge of the processes of govern- 
ment in my own country. With the 
franchise I found myself suddenly a part 
of them. I began to do the things I had 
only read about before. Politics is real 
to us only when we take active 
part in it. 

“Before, my interest, like that of other 
women, had been vicarious. Now it 
became personal. Once any woman has 
grasped the ballot with understanding, 
not of the club she holds in her hands, 
but of the incentive to accomplishment 
which has been bestowed upon her, it 
is my belief she could not give it 





Maurice Goldberg 


Gloria Swanson 
Moving-picture Star 


up. Mind, I said ‘with understanding.’ 

“Whether or not women have as yet 
attained their full political consciousness, 
the mere fact of the vote has created a 
cleavage ; it has broadened them. Women 
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Theatrical Producer and Democratic Com- 
mitteewoman 
discuss public affairs much more than 


they have ever done in my experience. 
They are less concerned with petty de- 
tails. This is no empty generalization. 
It applies to all groups, to all classes of 
society. The ballot, as the symbol of 
responsibility, has been already, in the 
few years we have exercised it, a marvel- 
ous education. 

“All this talk of women purifying the 
parties finds little sympathy in me, be- 
cause I have no patience with the old 
bromide which regards political parties 
as sinks of iniquity and the men com- 
posing them as on the other 
side of righteousness. I see 
no difference between the 
politician and the captain of 
industry or giant of finance. 
Politicians are human beings. 
They have their standards. 
Personally, these men want 
the right women in the party 
quite as much as the women 
want the right men. They 
don’t want office - seeking 
women with no devotion to 
their party. How _ inspire 
confidence if they are always 
on the lookout for jobs in- 
stead of results for their 
party! 

“As a matter of abstract 
justice, I think women in 
political office are at present 
advancing rapidly. We can 
make no comparison between 


Britain’s eight women in 
Parliament and our one 
woman in Congress. Our 


problems, our national [ife 
are different; we mature ac- 
cording to our lights. 
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“Possibly because my life has been 
cast along different lines I do not find 
much to convince me that the enfran- 
chisement of women has brought about 
appreciable change in the attitude of 
men toward them in their work. Con- 
ceivably, in the mass the ballot might 
act as a threat in an industrial argument. 
But in the ordinary business relations it 
is the thing women do that counts. 

“Looking over the country from end 
to end the greatest concerted work of 
women since the vote was won is the 
legislation for women and children in 
industry, the care of defectives, the pro- 
tection of the helpless, the dependent, 
all of which falls well within women’s 
scope. Men have outgrown their panic 
over the invasion of their political do- 
main and are only too glad to welcome 
women’s views and hear their sugges- 
tions in matters where a woman’s judg- 
ment has the background of experience.” 


Rose Schneiderman 
66 AM just as disappointed in 

women’s suffrage as I am in men’s 
suffrage,” declared Rose Schneiderman 
with an upward tilt of that fighting red 
head which has guided the New York 
Women’s Trade Union League, whose 
president she is, through so many bat- 
tles. ‘Women have done very little in 
four years of voting, but men have done 
tragically little in a hundred and fifty 
years. Why suddenly demand that 
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Rose Schneiderman 


Women’s Trade Union League Leader 


women do the outstanding thing which 
we've given up expecting from men? 

“The women’s vote hasn’t been of any 
visible value in the measures which the 
Women’s Trade Union League want. 
We started twelve years ago to fight for 
a forty-eight-hour week. We are still 
fighting for it, and I can’t see that it is 
a bit easier now, that we make any more 
impression on the Legislature than we 
did before we could vote. 

“Women shirk the responsibility for 
decisive action on public questions. 
And it’s not surprising. For so many 
hundreds of years they haven’t been held 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Your Business in Washington 
By Elizabeth K. Phelps Stokes 


March 13, 1924. 





<° ULTURAL leaders are 
ss striving hard to make 


Washington more of a 
capital. It seems as if pol- 


iticians were trying to 
make it less a capital. 
Certainly no state government in its 


best moments would want to emulate 
the nastiness now permeating Wash- 
ington. 

The national church movement focused 
upon the completion of the great cathe- 
dral here is making strides and receiving 
the support of the country. These pre- 
spring days rest softly upon the scrags 
and towers of the national cathedral up 
on Massachusetts Heights, with its spires 
and arches bare against the warming 
sky. Hundreds of visitors journey there ; 
the tomb of Woodrow Wilson is covered 
with wreaths. From the cathedral hill 
one can look down over the city; the 
Capitol dome is on the horizon, and 
straight down the white road leading to 
Massachusetts Avenue from the cathe- 
dral close are the White House and the 
faint blue shaft of the Washington Mon- 
ument. Churchmen have seen a vision— 
of Washington as a shrine and center of 
an influence which shall call men to 
high purposes. 

A National Art Center 

Progress is being made on the new 
national art gallery which, it is hoped, 
will house the best in national art as it 
is brought together here, with the new 
Freer Gallery as an enriching adjunct. 
Educators, of whom Senator Fess of 
Ohio, formerly Congressman Fess, one 
of the leaders in educational work in the 
House, is prominent, are working to fur- 
ther the national center of education by 
means of the creation of a Department 


of Education in the government, and by 
George 


the enlargement of the old 
Washington University which has 


limped along since the days of its name- 
sake without much marked encourage- 
ment from capital or Congress. George 
Washington University has a new presi- 
dent, William Mather Lewis, an edu- 
cator of the younger generation, who has 
waked up the place with plans for a 
new university which shall be an insti- 
tution of prestige and scholarship fit to 
take its place in the cultural center of 
the nation. A national university here, 
if ambitiously developed, has the unique 
advantage of contact with all the govern- 
ment facilities, the magnificent library 
of Congress, the Smithsonian Institution, 
the sources of foreign information 


through the Pan American Union and 


In Congress 


ONGRESS has made little progress dur- 

ing the fortnight with the routine work 
of the short session, i.e., the general appro- 
priation measures for the support of the gov- 
ernment. The Senate has discussed farm 
relief, Philippine independence, oil; the 
House, the charges against its two members 
brought out by a Chicago Grand Jury, and 
Muscle Shoals. Noteworthy bills are as 
follows: 

Introduced in the Senate 

By Senator Brookhart, liberal, resolution 
giving authority to the Senate committee in- 
vestigating Attorney General Daugherty to 
travel around the country holding hearings. 

By Senator Howell, providing government 
control of radio operation. 

By Senator Dill, Democrat, constitutional 
amendment requiring the President to select 
justices of the Supreme Court from the in- 
ferior courts, members of which would be 
elected by the people. 

By Senator Norris, liberal (by Representa- 
tive Keller in the House), legislation for con- 
servation of natural resources through gov- 
ernment control of Muscle Shoals, Boulder 
Canyon and the Colorado River in one large 
project. 

By Senator King, Democrat, joint resolu- 
tion enabling the Philippine Islands to estab- 
lish an independent republic. 

By Senator Couzens, Republican, bill pro- 
viding for the privilege of the floor of each 
house on matters pertaining to their depart- 
ments, for all Cabinet members, chairmen of 
the Federal Reserve Board, Variff Commis- 
Trade Commission, Interstate 
and Civil Service 
right to par- 


sion, Federal 
Commerce Commission 
Commission, giving them the 
ticipate in debate. 

By Senator Jones, Republican, strengthening 
the law against the transportation of prize- 
fight films in interstate commerce. 

By Senator Wadsworth, New York, bill to 
authorize the leasing of the government 
nitrate plant at Muscie Shoals to the United 
States Power and Nitrate Corporation of New 
York. 

By Senator Dial, Democrat, legislation cre- 
ating a fund of $150,000,000 to finance 
exportation of farm products to Austria, 
Germany and Hungary. 

By Senator Capper, Republican, bill pro- 
moting physical culture by federal coopera- 
tion with states. 

By Senator Howell, bill abolishing the 
Railroad Labor Board and substituting com- 
pulsory arbitration for railroad disputes. In- 


troduced in the House by Representative 
Barkley. 
By Senator Wheeler, Montana, resolution 


appropriating $1,000,000 for farm relief in 
Montana. 

By Senator Spencer, Republican, bill pro- 
viding pensions for aged, blind and other 
permanently disabled citizens. 

Passed by the Senate 

Legislation which would extend the time 
for the consideration of claims for refunds of 
1917 and 1918 taxes by the Treasury De- 
partment. 

Legislation authorizing the plan for the 
settlement of the war debt between Finland 
and the United States. 

(Continued on page 24) 


other agencies, and the political class- 
room of the Capitol itself. Men have 
gone back to the plans of Washington 
and L’Enfant with the hope that out 
ot the present lack of coordination they 
can evolve a capital for the country 
which will be as representative as are 
Paris, London, and the other European 
centers of the old days before national 
balance wheels went out of gear. 

But the other side of this picture is 
non-constructive. We have retrogressed 
to the undisciplined days of fisticuff poli- 
tics in the political life of the capital. 
Senator Heflin looks up at the galleries 
and talks about men with guns. Graft 
investigations cross each other until they 
appear but a network of underlying 
moral filth. Men excuse men on the 
ground that they are not criminals, only 
“boobs,” or clever business men whose 
sense of proportion, desire for suc- 
cess, Or imposition of their own wills 
led them to extravagances. No univer- 
sity would want to send a class in politi- 
cal economy to sit in the Senate these 
days, nor would any decent master want 
to take a group over on the House side 
and listen to that body in the throes of 
talking about its own members accepting 
money bribes for influence exerted on 
behalf of convicted Whether 
these accusations are true or not, they 
are not the picture of an American Con- 
gress that would be teachable. You can 
sit there in the galleries, on either side, 
these days and thank God that there are 
no more women there—not because they 
are any better than men but because 
they would be there learning how, and 
nobody wants to learn how according to 
present-day precepts. 


persons. 


Noise in the Senate 

Gears seem to be thrown in reverse 
down here. It has been traditional that 
the Senate poses before the country as 
the august and dignified body of men 
who only by virtue of our democratic 
principles have given up wearing the 
toga and breathing purple air. Heaven 
knows the House, since the old days 
when the individual desks were removed 
and the chamber was made a free-for-all 
with pew-like benches, has been nothing 
but bedlam, but one would almost say 
that in spite of this it had become the 
more dignified assembly of the two. Its 
noise and confusion are of a healthy sort. 
But today the Senate is noisy with 
threats, sinister language, insults and 
loose statements. Senator Lodge said 
the other day that the oil debate had 
lowered the Senate in the eyes of the 

(Continued on page 23) 
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Comedy— 
In Iwo Keys. 
1840 and 1924 


) HE tiny Provincetown Theater 
was all dressed in furbelows 
for ‘Fashion, or Life in New 
York”. A new flat curtain 
presented a billowy lady re- 
clining upon a dubious daisy 
field and surrounded with gar- 
land-bearing doves. At the top of the pro- 
scenium arch a fat Cupid foretold love's 
triumph, and at the bottom a row of tall tin 
footlights made one’s eyes blink in anticipa- 
tion. Music sounded, the curtain rolled up, and 
one gazed with a gasp upon the magnificence 
of Mrs. Tiffany's drawing room. Done in red 
plush, with palms and a rubber plant, its rear 
windows looked out upon a hand-painted view 
of the Battery and New York harbor. It was 
the highest expression of 1840 interior deco- 
rating, and, lest you doubt it, Mr. Tiffany 
himself in superlative burnsides and a Prince 
Albert assured his wife in crinoline and a tall 
silk beaver, “Mrs. Tiffany, your extravagance 
will ruin me”. 

The play was written in 1840 by an adven- 
turous lady who was herself an elocutionist. 
New York acclaimed it a “‘brilliant satiric 
comedy”, but the gloomy Poe reviewed it 
cynically, blind to the humor of its coal- 
black villainies and snow-white virtues. In 





1924 it has wrung its audiences to such de- White Studio, N.Y. 
lighted laughter that the Players are adver- George Mitchell and Grethe Ruzt Nissen as the Prince and Princess 
tising that phrase dear to all managers, 
“Moving to a larger theater’. 


of Xanadu in the pantomim=: scene in ‘‘Beggar on Horseback ’ 


ee ness Poy Some say that “Beggar on Horseback" is the 
4 Ree rh funniest play in New York. We came out of the 
" ee theater with misty eyes, and voice and feelings in a 
minor key. Wistful seems a better adjective. The 
play is the nightmare of a poor musician. He goes 
through it all, to business, to dance, to dine, to jail, 
in his bathrobe. He kills four people in rapid suc- 
cession with an ivory paper knife, and at the trial 
he asks justice not for himself, but for his music. 
So the jury and the corpses rise and sing bad 
hymns in particularly flat voices. He produces his 
beloved pantomime for them, an exquisite fantasy 
of a dream prince and princess. The jury's phono- 
graph voices yell it down, and when he appeals for 
a higher court the judge's chair rises four feet in 
the air, and that’s the highest court there is. Inci- 
dents which in themselves are utterly funny beat 
him down and torture his spirit. 

The two plays are at opposite ends of the comedy 
scale, and their similarity is a paradox. ‘‘Fashion’’ 
is constructed on a well-worn skeleton, full of tested 
situations and sure-fire lines. ‘“‘Beggar on Horse- 
back” is the last word in subtle modern comedy, 
acting and stagecraft. ‘‘Fashion”’ is a serious melo- 
drama in which the pathos is irresistibly funny. 
“Beggar on Horseback”’ is a comic nightmare in 
which the funniest incidents are so close to tragic 
reality that one forgets to laugh. Both of them owe 
their success to their realization that the comic 
spirit and the tragic are each most brilliant in the 
light of the other. H. N 





Francis Bruguiére, N. Y. 


Helen Freeman as Seraphina in “Fashion” 
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Revamping the Administration 


Rook IKE an old-fashioned farm- 


house, with its main 
Vp building, its innumerable 
as ps lean-tos and its outhouses 
SF Zar; of one kind or another 
rambling all over the 
landscape, is the administrative structure 
of many of our units of government. 
Particularly is this true of the states and 
the counties. Just as in the beginning 
the main building sufficed to meet the 
needs of the family, so the original 
administrative organization of the state 
was designed to meet the exigencies of 
the period. And just as lean-tos were 
added to the dwelling when the neces- 
sities of the family demanded them, so 
were the governmental lean-tos added 
when the crises of politics made them 
imperative. Unlike the usual homestead, 
however, the original governmental 
structure has in many cases been com- 
pletely overshadowed by the lean-tos. 
But one consequence of this system of 
architecture has been possible alike both 
in the farmhouse and in the administra- 
tion—that is, zwconvenience. 

It must be admitted in both cases that 
the lean-tos were better than nothing. 
But it would be an exceptional farmer 
who, offered the chance to transform his 
ramshackle dwelling into a modern 
home, would refuse to do so. And yet 
that is exactly what the states and the 
counties have been doing for many years. 
Despite the fact that it has been per- 
fectly feasible to remodel state and 
county administration along modern 
lines, only twelve states, and one or two 
counties, have done so. 

Too Many Cooks 

Perhaps the reader cannot see why the 
state administration should be compared 
in this way. Merely to say, however, 
that in New York there exist one hun- 
dred and sixty-eight independent admin- 
istrative agencies (in striking contrast 
to the ten departments of the Federal 
Government) is sufficient to drive the 
point home. Nor is this an exceptional 
situation: If the reader stops to analyse 
the matter, she will in all probability 
find a situation in her own state almost 
as bad. 

It is, of course, preposterous to believe 
that the governor, already pressed to the 
utmost by the burdens of political lead- 
ership and the necessity of deciding upon 
broad questions of public policy, can 
maintain an adequate supervision over 
these agencies. In the first place many 







of them are absolutely independent of 
him, being neither dependent upon him 


Of Columbia University 


for appointment nor subject to his re- 
moval. Others, although in theory per- 
haps subordinate to him, are nevertheless 
for one reason or another actually inde- 
pendent. One consequence is inevitable 
—irresponsibility. 

The system makes not alone for 
irresponsibility but for inefficiency as 
well. The existence of numerous 
agencies carrying on the same type of 
work means duplication in many respects 
and overlapping in others. It makes 
cooperation improbable and coordination 
impossible. Furthermore, the benefits of 
standardization must be forever sacri- 





In these days of efficiency methods in 
business, state and county organizations 
that have “just growed” show up to bad 
advantage. Flow many agencies are 
there for doing the same thing in your 
state? Dr. Wallace says only twelve 
states have changed old ways for new. 
He describes here some of both ways—a 
worth-while study for any woman with 
a taste for organizing. 





ficed. Added to this is the loss due to 
the absence of supervision which is 
apparently inherent in the system. The 
grand total can be but one thing—ad- 
ministrative inefficiency and a consequent 
increase in the cost of government. 

One cannot help but wonder what is 
the exact cost to the people of New 
York of the maintenance of nineteen 
different state agencies for the handling 
of education, of ten for dealing with 
taxation and finance, of twelve concerned 
with public works, of eight responsible 
for naval affairs, of six engaged in 
mental hygiene activities and five con- 
cerned with health work. Nor can one 
believe that the division of the welfare 
work of the state of Michigan among 
thirty independent officials fails to result 
in slackness. 

The situation is not, however, confined 
to the states. It is present in certain of 
our cities and in practically all the 
counties. Milwaukee County is, perhaps, 
typical. In 1916 there existed independ- 
ent of each other a board of county 
supervisors, nineteen in number, a sheriff, 
a county clerk, a county treasurer, a 
register of deeds, a county surveyor, a 
district attorney and the coroner, besides 
eighteen or nineteen judges of one kind 
or another. <A system of overlapping 
tenures and crossed lines of authority in 
appointments and removal further com- 
plicated matters. 


By Schuyler C. Wallace 


The cities as a rule are better organ- 
ized. An exception, however, is the 
situation in the “weak mayor,”* and 
council cities. There all the defects of 
state and county organization exist—in- 
tensified many times. 

Such a condition is bad not only from 
the point of view of responsibility and 
efficiency, but from the point of view of 
the public as well. This phase of the 
matter was well expressed by Secretary 
Hoover when he said in discussing a 
reorganization of the Federal service— 
which is in very much better shape than 
is that of the majority of states: 

“The question of government aids to 
navigation is not by any means one of 
the principal functions of our govern- 
ment, but it must be a sore trial to the 
hardy mariner. He must obtain his 
domestic charts from the Department of 
Commerce, his foreign charts from the 
Navy Department, and his nautical 
almanac from the Naval Observatory— 
and he will in some circumstances get 
his sailing directions from the Army. 
In a fog he may get radio signals from 
both the Navy and Commerce, and 
listen to fog horns and look for lights 
provided him by Commerce; if he sinks 
his life is saved by the Treasury. He 
will anchor at the direction of the Army, 
who rely upon the Treasury to enforce 
their will. His boilers and lifeboats are 
inspected by the Department of Com- 
merce; his crew is certified by one 
bureau in Commerce, signed off in the 
presence of another, and inspected at 
sailing by the Treasury, and on arrival 
by the Department of Labor.” 


Ways to Reorganize 


Upon what basis, then, is it possible 
to organize an administration so as to 
produce responsibility, and eliminate in- 
efficiency and confusion? In general, 
the principles which have been used in 
the organization of Federal administra- 
tion have worked very well. Most 
fundamental of these is the principle of 
organization according to function. Gen- 
erally speaking, the greatest efficiency 
will be attained if the units of admin- 
istration are grouped together according 
to the kind of work they are doing. By 
this means cooperation and coordination 
are made possible. To some extent, at 
least, overlapping and duplication are 
avoided, and standardization may be 
achieved. Furthermore, supervision be- 


(Continued on page 26) 





* Mayor with limited powers. 
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The 
Distaff Side 
of Cuba 


By Mildred Adams 


<s UBA from the sea in a 
long green shore, stretch- 
ing eastward to an infinite 
blue distance, and west to 
the gleaming pile that is 
Havana. Slowly the ship 
eats up the dyed blue of the sea, in- 
dividual buildings stand forth from the 
hillside. There is a sudden break in 
the smooth shore line, the ship swings 
inland and the narrow channel of 
Havana harbor lies clear ahead, con- 
jured out of solid land. 

No harbor entrance in the Americas 
is more beautiful. Morro Castle, 
grimly compact on its high bluff, guards 
the channel and the city, and beyond it 
Cabanas stretches the marvelous rose of 
its old walls to the top of the slope, 
and drips its lavish color over the edge. 
The two old forts are guardian dragons 
of the past, hinting even in their sprawl- 
ing sleep of the legendary glories of dead 
wars. On the other side of the channel 
Havana flings its creamy walls to the 
edge of the water. Their brilliance 
dazzles northern eyes, used to buildings 
which shroud themselves in modest 
cloaks of soot. Their tiled roofs and 
Spanish signs, their passing donkey carts 
and whiteclad laborers make them for- 
eign, mysterious, alluring. 

The ship moved in a whisper toward 
a pier that paralleled the street. White 
handkerchiefs fluttered from a group of 
women. They waved the most enormous 
plastron of red roses in existence. Sud- 
denly a gleam of yellow appeared beside 
the red, with black letters of which 
S U F were visible. Visions of Ameri- 
can streets full of yellow banners and 
marching women blotted out the for- 
eign pier. 

The ship docked at last and we were 
delivered into the hands of our friends. 
Strange faces smiled everywhere, eager 
and friendly, striving to overcome the 
handicap of a difference in languages. 
Those who spoke words of English 
flooded Mrs. Catt and Miss Hay with 
their hospitable greetings. "Those who 
spoke only Spanish burst into rapid lan- 
guage, rushed away and were back with 
reinforcements before half of what they 
had said could be translated. Ancient 
Babel must have sounded like a home 








for deaf mutes in comparison with those 
first frantic moments. 

But guests and hosts and baggage 
were straightened out at last, thanks to 
the good offices of American residents 
who spoke Spanish, and Cuban women 
who spoke English. Never had words 
and combinations of words seemed so 
overwhelmingly important. The past 
appeared a vast arid waste, in which 
one might have been studying languages 
instead of bandying unimportant noth- 
ings like economics and science. 

That same evening the Federacién 
Nacional de Asociaciones Femininas de 
Cuba (National Federation of Women’s 
Clubs) held a reception for Mrs. Catt 





This is the story of American women 
visiting Cuban women. As acting presi- 
dent of a temporary committee on the 
organization of Pan-American women, 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt in February 
went to Havana to further the Cuban 
end of the work. She was accompanied 
by that other famous feminist, Miss 
Mary Garrett Hay, and by Miss Adams, 
whose equipment of Spanish made her 
the link between welcomed and wel- 
comers. In a later issue we hope to 
publish an article by Mrs. Catt on her 
observations in Cuba. 





and Miss Hay in the Academy of Sci- 
ences. They had hung the gorgeous 
hall with organization banners, a bat- 
tery of cameras lined the back wall, the 
audience was impressively Cuban and 
American, and the platform was com- 
pletely full of presidents. A hidden 
band played the American and the 
Cuban national anthems, there was much 
of the interpolated music which adds 
charm to Cuban gatherings, and the 
president of the Federation made a 
graceful speech of welcome in the lan- 
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Morro Castle—guarding the entrance to the beautiful harbor of Havana 


guage which for gracious courtesy has 
no equal. Mrs. Catt’s call to a “blood- 
less rebellion” was brilliantly translated 
by a young Cuban who is surely a 
diplomat. 

And during the entire evening a lady 
in spangled gown occupied a front seat 
and waved a glittery fan with the grace 
and tender subtlety of a reed in the 
south wind. Centuries of Latin fem- 
ininity were symbolized in that artful 
wrist, and it had come at last to a front 
seat in a suffrage meeting. 

The running history of the next ten 
days is a continuous record of confer- 
ences, speeches, tours of inspection, or- 
phanages, interviews and more speeches, 
and through it all the fine thread of 
delightful hospitality. From day to day 
and meeting to meeting personalities 
grew clear and distinct, organizations 
and aims stood out in their own char- 
acters. One grew aware of a friendli- 
ness between Cuban and American 
women that first was taken for granted 
and then became wonderful and hopeful. 

The largest organization of women in 
Cuba is the Federacién Nacional de 
Asociaciones Femininas de Cuba, whose 
able and charming President, Sefiora 
Pilar Morlon de Menendez, was per- 
sonally responsible for so much fine hos- 
pitality. It was organized in 1921, 
under the active leadership of the women 
of the Club Feminino, which is one of 
its federated associations. There are 
eleven groups of women within the Fed- 
eration and their total membership is 
over nine thousand. They are working 
for a closer union among all women, 
so that they may have the benefit of 
united action on all matters which 
touch women, children and the general 
welfare of the country. 

It was the Federation which last year 
called the first National Congress of 
Women in Cuba. Thirty-three societies 
sent representatives from various parts 
of the Island and an official delegate 
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represented each of the six provinces. 
The Congress was such a complete suc- 
cess that they plan to hold one every 
two years. 

Organizations within the Federation 
have different interests and different 
aims, but they are all held together by 
their common belief in the future of 
women. The Club Feminino, which 





Senora Pilar Jorge de Tella 
Hon. President of the Club Feminino 


took the lead in forming the Federa- 
tion, is intensely interested in matters 
of public welfare. Its brilliant Presi- 
dent, Sefiorita Hortensia Lamar, char- 
acterized it as “hungry for a _ better 
social condition than that which we are 
enjoying,” and that phrase indicates the 
kind of work the Club has done since 
its foundation. The Woman’s Club of 
Havana was founded by a group of 
Cuban and American women. It has 
been a valuable factor in the mutual 
friendliness and understanding of the 
two nationalities and it has done re- 
markable philanthropic work. Under 
Mrs. William Field, who is now Presi- 
dent, it has established charming club 
rooms of its own in Havana’s loveliest 
suburb. The Association of Catholic 
Cuban Women has as President Dr. 
Guilliermina Portela, who is also the 
very capable head of the Normal School. 
The National Association of Nurses has 
a membership of three hundred and fifty 
nurses in government hospitals. The 
Band of Mercy and its Auxiliary form 
a dramatic story of their own which 
we hope to tell later. The Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union is young 
in Cuba, but is making a gallant fight 
in a country whose customs do not in- 
clude any leaning toward prohibition. 
Five societies within the Federation 
concentrate their efforts on the care of 
children—the National Congress _ of 
Mothers, which is running an orphan- 
age and créche under partial govern- 
ment subsidy, the New Havana Créche, 
the Lily Hidalgo Créche and Asylum, 
the Truffin Asylum and the Mercedes 
Mora Chapter of the Masons. This 
last organization cares for dependents 
of all ages. Mrs. Catt and Miss Hay 


visited them all, to receive delightful 


hospitality from the hands of presidents, 
head nurses and rosy children. Perhaps 
the most noticeable thing about these 
groups of merry youngsters, aside from 
their abundant health, was the absolute 
lack of a color line as the North knows 
it. In its place was a color scale run- 
ning from the rosy cheeks and blonde 
hair of an American orphan, through 
cream and écru, to the darker shades of 
brown and ruddy chocolate. 

The excellent charitable work of the 
Cuban women is the more remarkable 
because institutions are a comparatively 
new thing with them. It seems that 
according to the old custom each family 
had its individual retainers to whom it 
gave either spasmodic sums or regular 
pensions. Money was left to the fam- 
ily, the church and faithful servants by 
name, but not to independent charity. 
The American custom of leaving thou- 
sands to benevolent institutions has 





Senorita Hortensia Lamar 
President of the Club Feminino 


barely begun in Cuba and money must 
be collected in smaller amounts from 
public benefits or individual gifts. Per- 
haps for this very reason they spend so 
wisely what they collect so carefully. 
They spend it on wide airy rooms and 
absolute cleanliness, on good food and 
unorphanlike uniforms. 

And apropos of uniforms, all the 
schoolgirls of Havana wear them, from 
the kindergartners to the sober ones of 
the Normal School. The regulation 
dress is a white waist with a full skirt 
of a clear blue which is best described by 
the common term for the costume, ‘“‘seid- 
litz powders.” And when the older 
girls get restless and start internal re- 
bellions in the manner of schoolgirls the 
world over, Havana says “Oh, the seid- 
litz powders are fizzing again!” 

There is no “suffrage campaign” in 
Cuba in the United States meaning of 
the term, though there are bases of 
interest which may grow into one. The 
Partido Sufragista (Suffrage Party) has 
been in existence for several years, and 
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claims a large following among the 
working men and women of the Island. 
It has no dues, and keeps no strict 
account of its members, so that it is 
dificult to estimate the extent of its 
influence. It has carried on suffrage 
agitation through the press and in meet- 
ings, and its President, Sefiora Mallen 
de Ostolaza, plans to start a series of 
street-corner speeches. 

In 1921 the Federacién Nacional de 
Asociaciones Femininas accepted the 
proposal of the Club Feminino that they 
work for women’s suffrage ‘“‘not as an 
end, but as a means to a better coun- 
try.” Up to that time, many of the 
influential Cuban women had felt that 
they must educate themselves for the 
duties of citizenship before asking for 
the vote. And the reason for their 
change of plan was the same reason 
which has affected the women of so 
many other countries, the worthlessness 
of political promises. For years the 
women worked for the passage of social 
measures through indirect means. They 
had sought a law regulating hours and 
wages ot working women, another pro- 
viding maternity insurance; they had 
asked for a juvenile court law for twelve 
years, and always succeeded in obtaining 
nothing but promises. At last they came 
to the conclusion that the only way to 
secure the keeping of those promises was 
by having the vote as a reserve weapon. 

The Federation succeeded last year in 
persuading the First National Congress 
of Women to accept a resolution for 
suffrage, and in accordance with that, 
they petitioned the Cuban Legislature to 
pass the necessary constitutional amend- 
ment. The petition was tabled, and 
although they have secured the necessary 





Senora Pilar Morlén de Menendez 


President of the National Federation of 
Women’s Clubs 


number of polite senatorial promises, 
nothing has resulted. 

So far, Cuban women have met with 
no actual opposition in their work for 
social reform and political freedom. It 
is the eagerness of their desire rather 
than the heat of combat which has 
brought about their present degree of 
organization. It is difficult for a for- 


(Continued on page 29) 
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What the American Woman Thinks 
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Policewomen for 
University Towns 
By Ruth Sawyer 


Author of “Doctor Danny,” and “Gladiola 


Murphy.” 
ROBABLY the most signifi- 


cant aspect of modern think- 

ing is its preventive view- 

point. Always there have 

been two distinctly different 
ways of considering every phase of human 
deficiency—the curative and the preven- 
tive. For many generations it was 
enough to face trouble when it over- 
took us and clapped hands on us; now 
we are beginning to realize that many 
troubles may be ambushed along the 
way. 

So—we are getting beforehand legal 
advice and facing fewer law-suits; we 
are having more periodic health examina- 
tions and fewer deathbed consultations, 
more diet and less pills. In the police 
world we are policing to prevent more 
and punish less. We have probation 
oficers, big brother supervision, juvenile 
courts where young offenders are 
brought and tried not as branded crim- 
inals but as potential citizens. Society 
is believing beyond the point of doubt 
that crime, like disease, is largely pre- 
ventable if taken in what the physicians 
call the incipient stage. 


Hard Pulling 


Unfortunately it is easier to prove 
theories than to put them into popular 
‘sage, especially where politics control. 
The mills of God grind slowly but the 
mills of party government grind abomi- 
nably. Every thinking woman in a com- 
munity may stand ready to serve and 
sateguard the youth of that community; 
she may believe heart and soul in the 
value of a properly trained policewoman 
or probation officer and in the need of 
jurisdiction over the movies and dance 
halls and a patroling of the streets be- 
tween eleven and two-to-four in the 
night. But for all her conviction she 
may be years waking up her town ofh- 
cials to a realization of this need—years 
more to an acknowledgment of it—and 
still more years to an appropriation from 
the town budget to meet it. To wit—here 
is the case of one university town. 

There are more than a_ thousand 
university towns in this country. Every 
university stands for an especially large 
investment of youth at its most acute, 
adolescent period. A four-years’ uni- 
versity course stands in the main for a 





long period of intensive effort demand- 
ing its balance in relaxation and recrea- 
tion. Only a very small fraction of 
this last ever gets under the supervision 
of the university. Athletics takes care 
of some of it—fraternities, clubs, the 
“Y” take care of some; but there still 
remains the larger part unaccounted for. 
Usually a university town in itself is a 
dead place—a few motion-picture houses, 
dance halls, pool rooms. Around the 
campus and beyond the town there is 
generally a recreation ground or amuse- 
ment park of some sort—a large area, 
free, attractive, unparoled. A lake shore, 
a river front, where students can swim, 
boat and picnic. All this makes for a 
fine, legitimate recreation if sanely used ; 
if misused it may become everything 
objectionable. Unfortunately in every 
community there is a certain percentage 
which turns freedom into license; and 
these act as decoys for a much larger 
percentage who are foolishly brazen, un- 
thinking or weak. 


What Happened in One Town 


In our university town besides the 
university there are two large manu- 
facturing plants and a conservatory— 
each of these representing more youth— 
more intensity of living—more need of 
the right sort of relaxation. Some years 
ago it became known that the town was 
one of the many “feeders” for the red- 
light section of the nearby big city. 
What happened was that the girls 
started with the students, got marked 
in town, put out of their homes and were 
more than glad to slip into a larger 
whirlpool, where their identity could be 
soon lost. As invariably happens in 
such cases among some there was the 
urge to come back and drag others in 
with them. 

The women of the university faculty 
and town took it upon themselves to 
make such trafficking henceforth impos- 
sible; and to make the initial step 
toward it as hard as it could be made. 
They brought pressure on the mayor, 
who appointed a woman to serve as 
probation officer. She was untrained, 
unable to pass the civi! service examina- 
tions, was over age limit and physically 
incapable. The appointment was clearly 
a sop to these women who were banded 
together to get protective service for 
the town, and a wall to shut out any 
trained and capable person who might 
prove too investigating. 

The so-called probation officer served 
with all kindliness and good intention; 
but without effect. She served for more 
years than I like to count, being reap- 


pointed every six months because, under 
the law, she was not eligible save as a 
special appointee of the mayor’s. During 
this period the women wrote innu- 
merable letters, had innumerable inter- 
views. They were handed about from 
mayor to council—from council to police 
department—from police to mayor again. 
It became a matter of grim hanging on, 
of keeping one’s temper, of tiring the 
body politic out without aggressive at- 
tacks, but with a quiet, eternal persis- 
tence. 

After many months came a concession 
in the form of an appointed committee 
of investigation made up of some of the 
council and the police commissioner. 
Two of these walked the streets one 
evening last summer when the univer- 
sity was closed and returned after an 
hour to go to bed and report the next 
morning that the town was in fine shape; 
and that the women in it were all in- 
dulging in some kind of hysteria. Once 
again the seventy-year old probation of- 
ficer was reappointed ; this time as police- 
woman. 

Following close on the heels of this 
appointment the federation of women’s 
clubs held an open forum at which New 
York’s leading policewoman talked for 
over an hour, outlining what policing 
a town meant today. The statement 
that finally made the mayor, the council 
and the police department ready to lis- 
ten and act was her opening sentence. 
She said that she had been interested 
in the town for a long time “because 
of your girls who get on our records. 
I would rather help you take care of 
them here, where they have homes, 
friends and a cleaner, healthier air to 
breathe than wait until they get down 
into the filthiest parts of our city.” 

The result has been accomplished at 
last and our town is getting a well- 
trained policewoman. 


The Answer 


What are you going to do about 
yours? Close your eyes and praise God 
that the number of apprehended prosti- 
tutes is no greater? Rejoice that the 
evil in the community sink like a stone 
to the bottom instead of rising like oil 
to noticeably smear the surface? Or 
are you going out to fight your town 
officers for a trained woman to patrol 
your streets and give surveillance to 
your places of amusement—a woman 
who understands the physology of ado- 
lescence and what it is that goes to make 
a boy or girl wayward and for the time 
irresponsible? Such a woman, with the 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Editorially Speaking 





Level Heads Needed Back Home 


N spite of the regret that more women have not been 

elected to public office, many will echo the sentiment ex- 

pressed by Mrs. Stokes on page 7, that “You can sit in 
the galleries these days on either side [of Congress] and thank 
God there are no more women there.” 

The hearts of many men in both houses must be sick and 
heavy, not only because of the evidence of fraud and corrup- 
tion but even more at the sordidness of the political game as it 
is being played. The public is becoming numb with the many 
investigations and hearings, the charges and counter-charges. 
Rightly or wrongly it is seeing in them the meanness of party 
politics and the depths to which partisanship can sink. 

There is only one woman now in Congress, but there 
are women back at home in the district of every Congress- 
man, and the responsibility comes back to us. Will we join 
the chorus of unthinking, backbiting partisanship? Or will we 
keep a level head; will we inform ourselves carefully, guard 
against being confused by complicated issues, refuse to sup- 
port the self-seeking candidate and set high standards of sin- 
cerity for our representatives? We cannot escape our share 


in the responsibility. 


Chairs in Congress for the Cabinet 
Stat peor COUZENS, of Michigan, has introduced a 


bill providing seats on the floor of Congress for Cab- 

inet officers. This is a change which has been frequently 
advocated by students of government, and will undoubtedly 
win wide support from thinking people. It is often com- 
mented on that the legislative and executive branches of the 
Federal Government are too widely separated to work well 
together. It seems only good sense that Congress should have 
at its command correct information from the various depart- 
ments and constant knowledge of what the executive branches 
are doing. 

In line with this improvement in the machinery of govern- 
ment is the constitutional amendment also before Congress, 
providing that the new Congress elected in November should 
be seated the following January, and changing the date of 
the inauguration of the President to coincide with the new 
Congress. Sensible and simple as these changes would seem 
to be, judging from the past, it will take several decades to 
act on them, unless—and this is quite possible—the public 
takes a more active and insistent interest than it has in the 
past in providing a better government for itself. 


Small Bonus, Small Benefit 
H OW much real value will it be to the men who served 


in the United States army during the great war to be 
given $10, $25, or $50 by the United States? How 
much help in a business undertaking would such a sum be? 
How far would it go in establishing a young man in a per- 
manent place in the world? Yet this is what the bonus 


reported favorably by the House Committee carries for the 
many soldiers who served 110 days or less, and from fifteen to 
eighteen million dollars is to be distributed. 

If there is to be a bonus, should it not carry an adequate 
expression of gratitude on the part of an appreciative country? 
A grant of land for a small farm, adequate help in the estab- 


lishment of a home would be something really worth talking 
about. If the United States could insure that for the soldier, 
every woman would be proud to help and would be glad to 
make sacrifices for it. The colossal cost of such a plan seems 
to make it impossible, so we have the proposed makeshift. It 
is estimated that even this will cost more than $2,10€,000,000 
and that for twenty years the taxpayers of the country, includ- 
ing ex-soldiers themselves and their families, will continue to 
pay heavy taxes to meet the amount required. In view of the 
small benefit resulting, is it worth while? 


The Dance-Hall Problem 
Dieu es among New York City’s public 


dance halls show a need for immediate work. The 

Commercial Recreation Committee, under the leadership 
of Mrs. Henry Moskowitz, claims that of 653 licensed dance 
halls twenty per cent are immoral. A vicious type of “closed 
hall” has been found—where no women guests are permitted 
and the dancing girls, paid by commission, have to dance about 
seventy times a night to earn $20 a week. The problem, of 
course, is one for every great city. The heartening thing is 
that it can be handled, and by women. Miss Marie Lambin, 
who supervised the New York investigation, says that women 
are responsible for the cleaning up of the notorious Barbary 
Coast in San Francisco. They collected the data, presented 
it and along with it a plan, which included a woman super- 
visor, chosen by their own committee, in each hall. Judge 
Jean Norris, of New York, proposes municipal dance halls— 
like municipal playgrounds for children. Why shouldn’t a 
city assume responsibility for its young people’s leisure ? 


Me 


Wanted, Better Prisons 


HE National League of Women Voters is working to 

bring out a 75 per cent vote of women. It would help 

powerfully to get out a large vote if more women real- 
ized the practical evils that flow from bad politics. 

Not long ago the whole country was shocked by the revela- 
tions regarding convict labor in Florida, and the killing of 
young Tabert. Conditions almost as bad among women con- 
victs—some of them women who are wards of the Federal 
Government—are graphically described by Kate Richards 
O’Hare in her new book, “In Prison.” 

Mrs. O’Hare was condemned under the Espionage Act to 
five years for making a speech that was considered likely to 
discourage recruiting. She was a Federal prisoner, and it is 
against the law to confine Federal prisoners in any place where 
contract labor is carried on. But the United States has no 
prison of its own for women offenders, so it farms them out 
to the various state prisons. Those prisons that spend the 
least upon the women and work them hardest will take 
them cheapest. Mrs. O’Hare was sent to the state peniten- 
tiary at Jefferson City, Missouri. 

Here she found herself herded with about a hundred 
women, black and white, who were there for all sorts of 
offenses. No attempt was made to separate first offenders 
from hardened criminals, or healthy women from those with 
contagious diseases. Mrs. O’Hare and the other women were 
worked to the limit of human endurance for the profit of a 
politician contractor. If they failed to turn out the required 
number of garments per day, they were severely punished. 
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The woman at the next machine to Mrs. O’Hare’s was in an 
advanced stage of tuberculosis, and covered with open syphi- 
litic sores. She was making baby clothes. As the public dis- 
likes prison-made goods, the women had to sew false labels 
into the garments, representing them as made by reputable 
firms in other states. 

The huge prison, containing 2,500 men and a hundred 
women, was under a State Board of Control made up of a 
country editor, a mule buyer and a livery stable keeper. When 
Mrs. O’Hare suggested to one of them that better results 
might be had from the women if the brutal young overseer 
were replaced by an older man who knew something of psy- 
chology and of production efficiency methods, he answered, “I 
don’t reckon we need any of them new-fangled things here. 
A good hickory club and the hole [dungeon] will fix ’em.” 

The women were miserably fed and always hungry. No 
reading matter was provided, and no hospital facilities. The 
sick were locked in their vermin-infested cells, where rats ran 
over them. 

The prison was a school of crime. No attempt was made 
to teach the women anything useful, but Mrs. O’Hare says 
she came away fully instructed as to the latest methods of 
shop-lifting and administering knock-out drops. The convicts 
left the prison wrecked in health, and worse in character than 
when they entered. All this is the direct outcome of bad 
politics. 

Mrs. O’Hare was released after about fourteen months, and 
has devoted much of her time since to lecturing on prison con- 
ditions and urging the abolition of prison contract labor. She 
would have the United States establish a Federal prison for 
women, which should be a model for the states. 

More men and women come out of prison in this country 
every year than graduate from all our colleges and universi- 
ties. It is a matter of vital importance whether they come 
out better or worse than they went in. And this depends upon 
what kind of a government we have. As Frances E. Willard 
truly said, “The Ten Commandments and the Golden Rule 
are voted up or voted down upon election day.” Let every 
woman register, and be ready to cast her vote! 

ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


Me 


Better Buying 


OES it annoy you to go to the ribbon counter, and 
D wait your turn—only to find that the particular kind 

of ribbon you want is kept “two aisles over”? This 
type of “over-classification” is one of the “difficulties,” from 
the consumers’ point of view, that are to be worked out by 
the National Retail Dry Goods Association and the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. A program planned by the 
Federation’s Department of Applied Education, of which Mrs. 
John D. Sherman is chairman, provides for a setting up in 
various communities of the difficulties encountered in buying— 
for instance, by having a responsible executive from some 
store conduct conferences with the local women’s club. The 
idea is to secure cooperation of store and club to promote 
more intelligent buying, and so save time, money, and emotion. 
The cooperation should be educative on both sides. Mrs. 
Sherman suggested to the retailers definite efforts to increase 
public information, especially by providing trained advisers in 
the stores, by simplification of store practices through reduc- 
tion of the number of articles almost alike, and by an enlarge- 
ment of the field of advertising to include more educational 
matter. 

Every woman who has wasted time in shops, partly 
through her own temperamental weakness and partly 
through an organization which she does not well understand, 
should be interested. Anything that increases efficiency in a 
woman’s use of her time makes her at least potentially a 
better citizen. 
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Open and Friendly Diplomacy 
Or diplomacy means something to the new Premier 


of Great Britain, and the thing he has done in chang- 

ing the tone of exchanges with France is no small 
matter. The letter he wrote to Premier Poincaré about two 
weeks ago is as direct and human as if it weren’t an official 
paper at all. We have always wondered how state papers got 
that way—the feeling, the emotion they conceal is usually so 
absurdly out of relation to the stilted, formal phrases. But 
this letter not only was refreshingly friendly and human in 
manner, but its substance was a record of the states of mind 
of the Premier’s people, more than of the government’s atti- 
tudes: a candid account of certain British fears about the war 
equipment of France, certain convictions of a section of 
British opinion about the purposes of France in the Ruhr, a 
frank statement of the British vs. the French thought of 
security—all of them facts to be taken into account by a 
Premier. Naturally, the MacDonald letter brought a friendly 
letter back from M. Poincaré. No one has been so bluntly 
frank with him. No one has got so friendly a response. There 
may be other influences at work; there doubtless are, but on 
the face of it open diplomacy looks like a method that pays. 


Me 


Anti-Signboard W ork 
Wi urge that all display advertising be confined to 


commercial locations where it will not injure 

scenery, civic beauty, or residential values.” That 
is the motto of the National Committee for Restriction of 
Outdoor Advertising, and a good motto too. If there is any 
woman within reach of this type who doesn’t agree, we should 
very much like to know why. Advertising that spoils the 
face of Nature is a highly developed American specialty, over 
which much language and many moans and some effort have 
been spent; but not enough of the third. Just now, in New 
York State, this national committee, which cooperates with 
fifteen state organizations, is fighting to keep the Adirondack 
Park a park. A bill was introduced to prohibit signboards 
except those on a man’s place of business, or in the limits of 
an incorporated village, unless the Conservation Commission 
gives permission for the special sign. The helpful word to 
senators and assemblymen is asked. And women in other 
states might cast an eye on any threatened spot in their own 
vicinity. The Adirondacks, as a matter of fact, concern con- 
siderably more than New York. 


he 


The Non-Lynching Honor Roll 


HIS is the second year in which the Federal Council 
of Churches has announced a non-lynching roll of honor, 
and it is a cheering business to find that 1923 shows the 
lowest number since accurate records have been kept. Even 
at that, the number—28—is bad enough. The next lowest 
was 38, in 1917, and the highest was 253, in 1892, with lynch- 
ing in thirty-three states. In the roll of honor only four states 
are named that never had a record of a lynching—Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island and Vermont. The 
total number of states free of lynching in 1923 is 39. 
Though the improvement probably has many causes, chief 
among them must be the effect of tremendous educational 
campaigns carried on by groups of women in the Southern 
states, committed to improve race relations; by the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People and by 
the Federal Council of Churches. It is a fine illustration of 
the power of public opinion. This stain on the American 
name can be wiped out altogether, if we will it. 
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Federal Measures the League Supports 


EARINGS continue to mark the progress of bills which 

the National League is supporting in the present Con- 
gress. Opponents of the proposed child labor amendment 
have had hearings before the House Judiciary Committee for 
four days within the last fortnight. James A. Emery, rep- 
resenting manufacturers in the states of Delaware, Iowa, 
Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Missouri, Nebraska, New York, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, South Dakota, Tennessee, Utah, Vermont, 
Virginia, Wisconsin, and the cities of Boston and Baltimore, 
was one of the principal speakers. No action has been taken 
yet by the Senate Judiciary Committee as a whole, but its 
action on the favorable report of the sub-committee is antici- 
pated within the next week. 

S. 1337-H. R. 3923: Sterling-Reed bill, creating a Depart- 
ment of Education with its head a member of the Cabinet, etc. 
Hearings were resumed March 12 before the House Education 
Committee. 

H. R. 6896: Lehlbach bill, abolishing the Personal Classi- 
fication Board and transferring its duties to the U. S. Civil 
Service Commission. Hearings have been conducted for 
several days by the House Civil Service Committee. The 
National League believes that the classification board, in fail- 
ing to set up specifications of duties and qualifications, has 
made the sex-equality provision of the law unenforceable, 
because without such specifications there is no means of de- 
termining what is equal work. 

H. R. 7450: Bacon bill providing aid to states for the 
physical education of children. Introduced March 1 by Rep- 
resentative Bacon of New York. Referred to Education 
Committee. 

Of the bills commented upon in the last issue of the /V oman 
Voter, the status of the following is without change: 

S. Res. 36: King resolution, embodying the World Court 
proposals of President Coolidge and the late President Hard- 
ing, with reservations by Secretary Hughes. 

S. 790-H. R. 685: Curtis-Graham Federal women- 
prisoners’ bill. 


S. J. Res. 15: 


Jones amendment to the Constitution, pro- 


viding for suffrage in the District of Columbia. 

S. 1408: Fess amendment to the Smith-Hughes act, to 
increase appropriations for home economics. 

Of special interest is the bill (H. R. 4121) which would 
extend the Federal aid provisions of the Sheppard-Townet 
maternity and infancy act to Hawaii. 


The House agreed, 


3, to Senate amendments and the bill is now with the 


March : 
President. ANNE WILLIAMS. 


New League Publications 


HE Women in Industry Committee has prepared Num- 

bers 1 and 2 of the Study Leaflet Series. Number 1 is 
“The Shorter Working Day for Women Workers,” and the 
Committee gratefully acknowledges the assistance of Miss 
Breckenridge, of the University of Chicago, and Miss Dewson, 
of the National Consumers’ League, in the preparation of it. 
It is divided under seven heads: reasons for the enactments of 
short hour laws; reasons supporting constitutionality of such 
legislation for women; short hour laws in the United States; 
the enforcement of labor laws; the English Factory Acts; 
further suggestions for study, and bibliography. Although re- 
duced to the briefest possible limits, the material given is so 
varied and so full that the leaflet becomes a treatise on the 
general topic of working hours for women and will prove of 
the greatest possible value to women interested in this phase 
of League work. 

Number 2 (described, January 26 issue) is “Minimum 
Wage Legislation,” and under eight headings presents the 
argument for minimum wage legislation for women; the 
content of the minimum wage laws in the United States ; the 
methods employed by wage commissions; the results of 
legislation; the constitutionality; history of minimum wage 
legislation; suggestions for further readings, and suggestions 
for club papers. The resolutions relating to minimum wage 
legislation, adopted at the Des Moines convention of the 
National League, are added. In the preparation of this leaflet, 
also, the committee is under obligation for the help given by 
Miss Breckenridge and Miss Dewson. ‘The price of each 
leaflet is five cents. 

The new publications of the Department of International 
Co-operation to Prevent War come in a convenient envelop 
with the general title, “Know Your Own Foreign Policy,” on 
the outside. The contents of the envelop consist of five 
pamphlets, each a set of twenty questions, and the subjects 
dealt with by the several sets are, World Court, League of 
Nations, Disarmament and Reparations, Monroe Doctrine, 
and the State Department. Direct answers are given to only 
a few of the questions, for the pamphlets are not intended to 
end discussion but rather to make intelligent discussion possible 
in clubs, high schools, and round table gatherings. The 
student is told where to find the answer and not what the 
answer is, so that each pamphlet is in reality a well-considered 
bibliography on its particular subject. The price of the com- 
plete set of pamphlets is fifteen cents. 


What the St. Louis League Did 


OUR vote is power—use it,” is the winning sentence 

in the get-out-the-vote slogan contest recently carried 
on by the St. Louis League, and Mrs. Harry C. January is 
the successful author. 

The contest was only one of the features of the campaign 
which the League began with the new year to rouse the inter- 
est of the voters in the special election of February 26, at 
which amendments to the state constitution were submitted. 
The winning slogan will be used in the work of getting out 
votes for the presidential election in November, an undertak- 
ing for which the recent campaign has provided tried-out 
methods. 

With the first of January the League began publication of 
a weekly Bulletin which carried, each week, explanations of 
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the amendments to be voted on. The issue of February 25 
bore in red letters on the front page these words: ‘‘Chance 
ot your life to mind your neighbor’s business! See back page,” 
and on the back page, this elucidation: “Your neighbor’s busi- 
ness is to vote! So is your husband’s; so is your sister's; your 
cousins’ and your aunts’. See that they do it. Above all, do 
it yourself!!!” 

The League did not trust to its Bulletin to do all the work. 
At the beginning of the campaign, a central committee of 
twenty-eight was formed and its first work was to send a 
letter to all organizations of the city, both of men and of 
women, asking their help in informing the voters and suggest- 
ing that in every organization program a speaker on the 
amendments be included. Each pupil in the public school 
received a copy of the amendments to carry home to his 
parents. Ministers were asked—and responded heartily—to 
announce the election to their congregations on pre-election 
Sunday and to urge upon men and women their responsibilities 
as citizens. 

From the motion picture theatres and the press there was 
most valuable help. ‘The theatres used slides reminding voters 
ot the election and allowed four-minute speakers to speak to 
their audiences. The newspapers printed news stories about 
the campaign and special ‘‘block’’ notices asking all voters who 
wished information or automobile service to call the office of 
the League. 

“We kept five telephones—three extra ones installed by the 
telephone company gratis for the occasion—pretty busy telling 
people where to find their polling places, how to vote, et 
cetera,” Miss V. V. Mayes, executive secretary, says. “One 
call asked for an automobile to take six voters to vote. I guess 
the whole family went that time.” 

On St. Valentine’s Day, less than a fortnight before the 
election, the League gave “Show Me State Efficiency,” a play 
written specially for the League by Miss Edna Warren, and 
dramatizing successfully the issues concerned in the amend- 
ments. It was advertised beforehand on a heart-shaped folder 
of brightest red, with “Open Your Heart to Missouri and—”’ 
on the front cover, and “See ‘Show Me State Efficiency’ ” 
inside, facing an invitation to a dinner at the City Club after 
the play and concert which went with it. 

Interest in League work is not to be allowed to lapse 
between the special election and the regular national election 
in the autumn. Something will be doing constantly and the 
most recent important something was an institute of govern- 
ment and politics carried on with the co-operation of Washing- 
ton University, at the New City Club, March 11-13. The 
list of speakers included Mrs. Gifford Pinchot, Private Peat, 
Judge Mary Bartelme, Dean Isador Loeb, of the University 
of Missouri, Senator McCawley, and Mrs. Elmer McKay, of 
the University of Missouri Department of Political Science. 


Recent Headquarters Visitors 
RS. ANN DENNIS BURSCH, chairman of the Con- 


necticut League’s Committee on Living Costs, made an 
afternoon exceedingly interesting to headquarters’ staff by her 
enthusiastic accounts of work in Connecticut. She is especially 
proud of having on her committee Miss Emma Winslow, of 
Riverside, who has lately won the second prize of $800 in a 
contest carried on by a large advertising concern, for the best 
theses on how to determine a measure for consumer purchas- 
ing power. Miss Winslow, who received her doctor’s degree 
last year from the University of London for her work in 
economics, has a book ready for the press which is described as 
a textbook on the measurement of living costs and standards, 
and Mrs. Bursch believes women interested in living costs will 
find it of exceptional value. 

Mrs. Bursch was a candidate for the legislature in the last 
election, and Miss Martha Riley, of the Wisconsin Board of 
Health, who has been in Washington on leave of absence, ran 
for Congress in the third district of her state. Neither woman 
was elected and neither was surprised. Neither was discour- 
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aged. Mliss Riley says she is willing to have her name used 
as many times more as may seem good to her party, believing 
that it is the duty of qualified women to run for office, even 
when the chances of election are not great, to encourage the 
others and to make women candidates more and more familiar 
figures until their candidacy is taken as a matter of course. 
Miss Riley has served as chairman of the Dane County League 
Committee on Social Hygiene and will represent a Wisconsin 
League at the national convention. Her work with the state 
Board of Health is the direction of social work. 

Mrs. Francis Upton Johnstone, of Woodstock, Connecticut, 
brought her husband and daughter to headquarters and .had 
much to say of the growth of League interest in her state. She 
is the former chairman of the Wyndham County League and 
believes that one of the greatest means of rousing interest that 
League has ever made use of was its early school of par- 
liamentary usage. When Woodstock women went to town 
meeting, armed with the knowledge gained at the League 
school, they rose more than once to a point of order till at 
length meetings began to be held to the strictest parliamentary 
usage and personalities in discussion altogether disappeared. 
Mrs. Johnstone believes firmly that officers should not hold 
office too long, for the exceedingly valuable training holding 
office gives should be distributed. "The Wyndham County 
ILeague is proud of the fact that no fewer than one hundred 
delegates attended its convention last fall. 


El Paso’s Third Birthday 


HE annual luncheon of the El Paso (Texas) League on 

February 19 marked the third anniversary of the organi- 
zation and was held in the ballroom of the Hotel Paso Del 
Norte. Mrs. O. A. Pritchett, retiring president, presided and 
made a report which showed a most creditable list of League 
accomplishments. Regular meetings have been held, except in 
the summer, on first and third Thursdays of each month and 
a speaker of prominence has been asked to give a talk on a 
subject of local or national interest at each meeting. July 
Fourth was celebrated by a special program in Cleveland 
Square and at the luncheon on Washington’s Birthday all 
candidates for municipal office were special guests, making 
three-minute speeches. That there should be no difficulty in 
picking them out, they wore red, white and blue caps. 

The El Paso League has done an unusual amount of work 
in cooperation with other organizations interested in civic 
betterment. At Christmas time an entertainment was given 
to the girls in the county clinic and the Federal prison, and a 
Christmas dinner provided for several boys and prisoners in 
the city jail. One member of the League, Mrs. A. J. Warren, 
gave every girl a bungalow apron. The League takes pride 
in its men’s auxiliary council of more than 100 representative 
citizens and in its life members, Representative Hudspeth, 
Senator Sheppard, Hon. R. E. Thomason, Mayor Dudley, 
P. E. Gardner, and Sheriff Seth Orndorff. 

The souvenirs of the annual meeting were copies provided 
by the Chamber of Commerce of two League songs written 
by Fannie Smith Fennell, a former member, who sent them 
from Los Angeles for the occasion, and copies of verses written 
by Miss Evalyn Sherman Logan, the new recording secretary. 
Each verse described or alluded to a candidate for the Presi 
dency, and as in most of the verses no name was mentioned 
the luncheon guests entertained themselves with a guessing 
contest as to the person meant in each clever rhyme. 

The new officers of the El Paso League are: Dr. Alice G. 
Merchant, president; Mrs. John Chenoweth, first vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. C. H. Lester, second vice-president; Mrs. Julia 
Behr, treasurer; Miss Logan, recording secretary; Mrs. J. H. 
Hurxthal, corresponding secretary, and Mrs. Alex Ferguson, 
auditor. 


HE Indiana League plans to hold its annual convention 
in Michigan City, and May 13-15 is the time tentatively 
agreed upon. 
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A New Political Play 


RS. A. J. McGUIRE, chairman of the Ramsey County 
(Minnesota) League Committee on International Co- 
operation to Prevent War, has written a clever little play, 
“Pipin’ Times of Politics,’ in three parts, which was pre- 
sented before an enthusiastic audience at the annual luncheon 
of the Minnesota League in Minneapolis, February 23. It 
was so successful that other Leagues in the state are using it 
and Pennsylvania has asked for it. It is designed to show the 
procedure of the spring caucuses with special reference to the 
part League women and women of the various parties may 
take to induce women to participate in every stage of elections. 
The second part shows a Republican woman urging another 
woman of her party to act as delegate from her precinct— 
Mrs. McGuire used the Republican name because the caucus 
of that party came first in Minnesota, but her intent to make 
her arguments apply to women of all parties is clear—and in 
the third act the object lesson of a caucus in full operation is 
given. The woman candidate is elected a delegate to the 
county convention, with the result predicted by the woman 
who urged her to get into the real work of politics—her 
husband is delighted. 

Mrs. McGuire, who lives in St. Paul, played a leading part 
in her witty play and associated with her were Glen Waters, 
F. S. Bissell, Orren Safford, Marjorie Evans, J. C. Litzen- 
berg, and Simeon J. Hardy, who made up a more than 
competent cast. 


With the California League 


RS. GEORGE GELLHORN, of St. Louis, who was 

the first to hold the office of vice-president of the 
National League, has been in California assisting in the cele- 
bration of the third anniversary of the state League. Miss 
Marion Delany, president of the state League, and the mem- 
bers of the executive council made Mrs. Gellhorn’s visit the 
occasion for three large luncheons, the first in Oakland on 
February 25, the second in San Francisco next day, and the 
third in Los Angeles on February 29. Mrs. Gellhorn’s 
addresses made the opportunities, possibilities, and achieve- 
ments of the National League so vivid that the northern sec- 
tion of the California League at the two luncheons pledged 
approximately $3,000 toward California’s quota of $8,000 
of the national budget. 

Mrs. Herbert Hoover, wife of the Secretary of Commerce, 
and Mrs. John Haines, of Los Angeles, have been chosen 
delegates at large to the fifth annual convention of the 
National League in Buffalo. Delegates from the northern 
section of the California League will be: Mrs. Frank H. 
Boren, president of the northern section; Mrs. Parker 
Maddux, president of the San Francisco League; Mrs. Jesse 
Stenhart, assistant chairman of education; Mrs. H. N. 
Herrick, president of the Berkeley League; Mrs. Josephine 
Rand Rogers, of San Jose, and Mrs. Walter McGinn, of 
Sacramento. The state delegation all told is expected to 
include more than a dozen women. Miss Marion Delany, 
state president, is chairman of the convention nominating 
committee. 

The southern section of the California League will be 
hostess to the state convention which is set for May 24-25 in 
Los Angeles, Marion Delany and Mrs. Arthur Heineman 
are the program committee. Mrs. William Palmer Lucas 
will represent the State Executive Council as a member of 
the state nominating committee at that time. 


Two State Conventions 
ISS BELLE SHERWIN, first vice-president, repre- 


sented the National League at the extremely interesting 
and successful convention of the North Carolina League at 
Durham, March 4 and 5, and made an address. Mrs. Elliott 
Cheatham, director of the third region, was present and from 
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various parts of the state came such a gathering of distinguished 
women as a state seldom sees. Mrs. Kate Burr Johnson, head 
of the North Carolina Department of Public Welfare, ex- 
plained what women can do for the juvenile court in the 
state; Miss Louise B. Alexander, former president of the state 
League, talked on the World Court, and Miss Elizabeth 
Kelley, president of the North Carolina Education Association 
and Commissioner of Illiteracy in the state, took the associa- 
tion’s educational program for the subject matter of her 
address. 

Mrs. Brogden, president of the Durham Women’s Club, 
made the welcoming address at the first session of the con- 
vention, and at the luncheon the club gave the convention 
several excellent speeches were made. Notable speakers there 
and at the sessions of the convention were: Miss Mary O. 
Graham, national Democratic committeewoman ; Mrs. Lindsay 
Patterson, speaking for the Republican party; Miss Harriet 
Elliott, head of the political science department of the North 
Carolina State College for Women; Mrs. J. F. Spruill, 
former state president of the Parent-Teacher Associations; 
Mrs. Mary O. Cowper, executive secretary of the League; 
Mrs. Charles W. Tillett, Jr., president of the Mecklenburg 
County League; Mrs. Josephus Daniels, who presented the 
legislative program, and the acting state League president, 
Miss Gertrude Weil, who was elected president. 

The Iowa League has called a special convention at the 
Savery Hotel in Des Moines, March 26-27, to elect officers, 
amend the constitution and transact other business. The chief 
change in the constitution will be one in regard to the fiscal 
vear, which now begins with October, while the year of the 
National League runs from April to April. The present 
arrangement in Iowa has made it necessary for two state presi- 
dents and other officers to carry out the annual program based 
on the National League’s program and Iowa women feel that 
it will simplify matters and make for greater efficiency if the 
state League’s fiscal year can be made to synchronize with 
that. of the National League. It is expected that hereafter 
cfficers will be elected in the spring instead of in the fall. 


League Women and League Work 
RS. CHARLES E. DIETRICH, director of the sixth 


region, motored more than 2,000 miles in the course of 
a recent journey which finally took her to Albuquerque (New 
Mexico) and to a meeting of League women from many parts 
of the state on February 26. Mrs. Herbert Knox Smith, 
president of the Connecticut League, was her traveling com- 
panion and one of the speakers at the meeting. Mrs. Dietrich 
herself devoted the talk she gave chiefly to the World Court. 
Mrs. T. J. Mabry, Democratic chairman of the Albuquerque 
League, introduced the speakers, the list of whom included 
Mrs. John W. Murphey, of Santa Fé, who described the 
Congress of the International Woman Suffrage Alliance in 
Rome last summer, which she attended as an alternate mem- 
ber of the National League delegation. 


HE Larchmont (New York) League has had what the 

Weekly News of the New York League calls “its dress 
rehearsal for getting out the vote.” On a recent Friday 
evening one of the “town fathers” telephoned to the leader of 
the local League, Mrs. Gridley, to ask her whether the 
League would take the responsibility of getting property 
owners out to vote on a bond issue and other questions, the 
following Monday. Mrs. Gridley accepted the challenge, and 
early Saturday morning called up five interested women, asked 
each of them to telephone to five others, and start an endless 
get-out-the-vote chain. Larchmont is a suburb and though 
polls are usually kept open till eight in the evening for the 
convenience of commuters, nobody has paid much attention to 
elections in Larchmont. ‘Twenty votes have been known to 
be enough to settle important questions, and the record vote 
was forty. The work of the League leader and her League 
helpers resulted in a vote of two hundred when the polls 
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closed on Monday evening. An increase of five hundred per 
cent over the highest prior record is an achievement any 
League may be proud of. 


HE Yonkers League made March 7 “Citizenship Day” 

and held an afternoon and an evening session at the 
Woman’s Institute. Mrs. Jules Hart presided at the after- 
noon session and after the mayor had greeted the audience in 
the name of the city, the Westchester County supervisor, Mr. 
William D. Cameron, of Tuckahoe, spoke on the importance 
of government through parties; Mrs. Daniel O’Day, Dem- 
ocratic state committeewoman, on primaries; Mr. William J. 
Wallin, of the County Planning Commission, on “Our New 
County Government”; Miss Florence Harrison, secretary of 
the second region, on ‘““The Special Function of the League of 
Women Voters,” and Miss Esther Lape, director of the 
American Bok Peace Award, on “The Importance of Citizen- 
ship Training.” Mrs. Caspar Whitney, vice-chairman of the 
state League, presided at the evening session and the speakers 
were: Mr. Lamont Lodge, superintendent of the Yonkers 
schools, whose subject was “Citizenship Training in the 
Schools,” and Mr. J. Henry Scattergood, first chief of the 
Friends’ Reconstruction Service in France, who talked of 
European conditions and the opportunity of America. 


HE living costs conference at the Buffalo convention will 

be directed by the new chairman of the committee, Mrs. 
Harris Baldwin, of Washington, D. C. Mrs. Baldwin is a 
graduate of Teachers’ College, Columbia University, New 
York, and is president of the Women’s College Club in 
Washington. For three years before her marriage in 1922 she 
traveled through many parts of the country doing organization 
work for the Department of Agriculture, visiting all of the 
states but six and coming to know town and country women 
alike. Mrs. Edward P. Costigan, who has been obliged to 
resign the chairmanship of the Committee on Living Costs 
because of illness in her immediate family, has turned her 
program over to her successor, Mrs. Baldwin, and the officers 
of the League feel that the League is most fortunate in being 
able to secure a chairman who can be trusted to keep the 
committee work up to the exceptionally high standard Mrs. 
Costigan has set. 


HE February meeting of the Reno (Nevada) League 

was the largest of the winter and was the first at which 
the new president, Mrs. Wayne T. Wilson, presided. She 
made a stirring address on the value of League membership, 
urging women to study issues before the country and to acquire 
a national rather than a local viewpoint. An interesting event 
of the meeting was a debate on the Mellon tax plan, Mrs. H. 
G. Spann speaking for it and Mrs. Frank W. Patrick against 
it. It is planned to have debates at subsequent meetings. The 
judges were Mrs. William A. Shockley, director of the 
seventh region, Mrs. M. Walser, and Mrs. Luther V. Bates. 
Sentiment of the members present was about equally divided. 


T was on St. Valentine’s Day that the United League of 
Rhode Island ended its fund raising which was carried on 
after a plan suggested last fall by Miss Katharine Ludington, 
national treasurer. The United League set out to raise $1,800 
from “smaller subscriptions from many people rather than 
large subscriptions from just a few.” A great chart was pre- 
pared, showing forty “blocks” at $25, fifty at $10, and sixty 
at $5. Members of the League took blocks and raised the 
money in various ways to fill their quota. As each block was 
subscribed, a blue star was pasted on it and everybody who 
visited headquarters had opportunity to watch the progress 
of the campaign, which moved smoothly under direction of 
Mrs. James E. Cheesman, president of the League and chair- 
man of the finance committee. The work began early in 
December and a party on St. Valentine’s Day to all those who 
had taken blocks celebrated the completion of a successful cam- 
paign which had no overhead expenses. 
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ARCH 15 was the date on which voters were “made” 
in Connecticut. The “to be made” list in West Hart- 
ford, or in less technical language, the number of persons 
eligible for registration, contained more than 4,000 names, 
and of these names 2,200 belong to women. The League in 
West Hartford organized a motor corps of nearly fifty women 
to bring voters in to be “made,” sent a notification by postal 
card to every woman in the list, and on registration day four 
women sat at telephones in four designated places so that 
would-be voters who by any chance had not been called for 
could ask transportation to the town building and place .of 
registration. The plan for the day’s work originated with 
Mrs. Ivor Lundgaard, chairman of the Committee on Legis- 
lation. 


66 HE Outline of Government in the United States,” the 

League’s booklet by Raymond Moley and Helen M. 
Rocca, is rapidly becoming a standard work for the use of 
women who require a condensed, clear and unbiased study 
manual. Among the recent purchasers of the booklet in quan- 
tity is Mrs. E. H. Harriman, who bought many copies for 
the use of members of the League of Republican Women of 
the District of Columbia. 


HE guest of honor at the February 21 luncheon of the 

Pierce County League in Tacoma (Washington) was 
Mrs. Henry Landes, member of the city council of Seattle, 
who was introduced by Mrs. Paul A. Tilmont, president of 
the League. Mrs. Landes gave an eminently worth hearing 
talk on her own special problems and the general problem 
of public office. 


N co-operation with Western Reserve University, the 

Cleveland League held a school of politics and government 
in Florence Harkness Chapel, College for Women, March 
14 and 15. 

The Department of Political Science of the university 
furnished several speakers and a distinguished guest who 
addressed the evening session was Major General Henry T. 
Allen, chairman of the American Committee for the Relief 
of German Children. 


OO; Thursday, March 6, the Saratoga (New York) 
League and Skidmore College held a school of citizen- 
ship. Miss Gertrude Ely, director of the second region, dis- 
cussed the work of the National League and Miss Kathryn 
Starbuck the legislative program. The president of Skidmore 
College, Dr. Robert Dexter, was one of the principal speakers. 
The evening session was a dinner at the Worden Hotel. The 
mayor of Saratoga Springs presided and Mr. J. Henry Scat- 
tergood gave an address, “The European Deadlock and 
America’s Opportunity.” 


N Los Angeles League women have adopted a sticker stamp 

which bears the words “Register and Vote,” and they 
attach it to checks, letters sent out, and to anything else on 
which it may properly find place. 


RS. GERTRUDE D. BUNKER, president of the 

Hawaii League, has resigned because she and her fam- 
ily are returning to the United States to live. Until the an- 
nual meeting in May, Mrs. J. Placidus Morgan is acting 
president. 


HE Wayne County (Michigan) League is campaigning 

for 10,000 members, and Miss Julie Russell is chairman 
of the membership committee. Miss Russell has appointed a 
central committee to go out into the various districts of the 
city and form sub-committees so that every woman in every 
precinct may be reached. Miss Elizabeth Cleveland has been 
made head of a committee to reach the teachers of Detroit and 
Miss Ann Sprague has charge of the work of interesting 
foreign-born women. 
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World News About Women 


Every Reader Is Asked to Be a Reporter 





New Candidates 

HE names of women candidates 

keep coming in. In Nebraska Dr. 
Jennie Callfas is the first woman to have 
her name printed on the ballot for 
National Committeewoman. While Dr. 
Callfas served as committeewoman at 
the Democratic National Convention in 
San Francisco in 1920, she was elected 
by her state delegation and her name did 
not appear on the ballot. If Dr. Callfas 
is victorious at the election on April 8, 
it will be the first time in Nebraska that 
the rule of fifty-fifty representation is 
applied. 

From New Orleans, Louisiana, comes 
the news that Mrs. Genevieve Clark 
Thomson has qualified as a candidate to 
succeed the late Congressman Garland 


Dupré. Mrs. Thomson is a daughter 
of the late Champ Clark, Democratic 


leader, so long Speaker of the House, 
and has the backing of his followers. 
She is opposed by Miss Florence Huber- 
wald, who is backed by the independent 
ganization. 

Mrs. Florence Fifer Bohrer, of 
Bloomington, Illinois, is looking for 
nomination on the Republican ticket for 
the state senate. The women’s organi- 
zations of her district are backing her. 

In Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Miss Effie 


Cherry is standing as candidate for 


mayor. Miss Cherry is one of the fa- 
mous Cherry Sisters vaudeville trio. Her 
platform includes strict law  enforce- 
ment. 


On the Isle of Guernsey 

HE Channel island of Guernsey 

has its own government independ- 
ent of Great Britain. Thirty-six mem- 
bers of the fifty-four in its governing 
body are either life members or members 
elected indirectly for each sitting of Par- 
liament; only eighteen are directly 
chosen by the people. Therefore, the re- 
cent election of Miss M. L. Randall as 
one of the eight members representing 
the town of St. Peter Port is to be her- 
alded as a real victory for women. Be- 
sides being the first woman to hold office, 
Miss Randall secured second place on 
the roll. 


Judge Allen’s Suggestion 
T the recent annual convention of 
the Department of Superinten- 


dence of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, Judge Florence E. Allen, who is 
well known to CITIZEN readers and the 
first woman elected to a supreme court 
bench, urged a systematic education for 
world peace in 


every public school. 


Judge Allen believes that scientific study 
of the cause and effect of war, and daily 
textbook reading on the methods of pre- 
vention would outlaw war in one gen- 
eration. 


Happenings in Nebraska 

ROM Nebraska comes interesting 

news about Mary Peterson, who 
was elected mayor of Red Cloud in 1921. 
When Miss Peterson took office the city 
was $45,000 in debt, and had an addi- 
tional $3,000 back interest to pay. Now 
the entire amount has been settled, and 
the city records are clear. 

The state has also made a forward 
step by its effort to elect a woman re- 
gent of the State University. Mrs. 
Fred M. Deweese, who formerly 
taught at the University, has filed for 
the regency. 

The press is recognizing women, too. 
Mrs. Marie Weeks, of Norfolk, is the 
first woman to head the Nebraska Press 
Association. The secretary is Miss 
Naomi Buck, of Harvard. 


For Policewomen 
TRAINING course for _police- 

A women executives is being offered 
by the New York School of Social Work, 
in cooperation with the American So- 
cial Hygiene Association. The course 
opens March 24; it gives the gen- 
eral equipment necessary for protective 
and other social work with the delin- 
quent classes, furnishes special infor- 
mation and training on the organization 
and function of the police, on the place 
of the policewoman in the organization, 
and on the field and technique of her 
work. A limited number of scholarships 
are available. Further information can 
be obtained by writing the New York 
School of Social Work, 105 East Twen- 
ty-second street, New York City. 

Another interesting event in the police 
force of New York is the appointment 
of Mary E. Hamilton as director of 
the city’s policewomen, about one hun- 
dred in all. 


A Union Woman 
ERE’S another union which has 
opened its doors to women. Mrs. 
Clara Fargo Thomas, a New York 
mural painter, now holds a card in the 
scene painters’ union. She is another 
“frst.” 


The New Joan of Arc 
ISS WINIFRED LENIHAN, 


who takes the part of Joan in 
Bernard Shaw’s “St. Joan” now playing 
in New York, has been presented with 


the Gold Medal of Joan of Arc by the 
Joan of Arc Statue Committee. The 
Honorable Gaston Liebert, Minister 
Plenipotentiary of France, presented the 
medal, which had been blessed by Arch- 
bishop Hayes. Pope Pius XI, Marshal 
Joffre, Marshal Foch, Premier Poin- 


caré, Rene Viviani, General Henri 
Gouraud, Military Commandant of 
Paris, Admiral de Bon and M. A. 


Croizeau, Mayor of the City of Blois, 
have received the medal in the past. 


Australia’s Council 

COUNCIL of Jewish Women has 

been established in the city of Ko- 
garah, New South Wales, Australia. 
For two years Australian women have 
been receiving literature from the Na- 
tional Council of Jewish Women, and 
they have formed their council along 
the lines of the American organization. 


Mrs. Nolan’s Second “First” 
N RS. MAE E. NOLAN, Repub- 
lican Congresswoman from Cali- 
fornia, has another pioneer achievement 
to add to her list. She is the first woman 
to be elected chairman of a congressional 
committee, serving as head of the com- 
mittee on postofiice expenditures. Mrs. 
Nolan’s nomination was confirmed by a 
unanimous vote. 


In Tribute 

HE death, on February 16, of M. 

Eleanor Brackenridge, one of the 
pioneer suftrage workers, will be 
mourned by many. During her long life 
—she was over eighty—Miss Bracken- 
ridge took an active interest in educa- 
tion, and in women’s and_ children’s 
welfare. She organized the Women’s 
Club of San Antonio; founded the San 
Antonio de Bexar Chapter of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution; was 
honorary president of the Texas Moth- 
ers’ Congress; one time state president 
of the Texas League of Women Voters; 
worked for prohibition. She established 
several scholarships at the College of In- 
dustrial Arts, and was constantly helping 
girls who wanted a higher education. 
lexas paid tribute to Miss Brackenridge 
by lowering the flag to half-mast above 
the Capitol. 


Margaret Slattery 
ARGARET SLATTERY, who 
has done so much writing and 
lecturing for young people and is known 
as the “greatest friend of girls’, is sail- 
ing for Glasgow early in June, to speak 
at the World’s Religious Education 
Convention, July 18-26. 
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March 22, 1924 
For Law Enforcement 

N the last CirIzEN we mentioned the 

National Law Enforcement Conven- 

tion to be held in Washington, D. C., 
April 10-11, under the auspices of the 
Women’s National Committee for Law 
Enforcement, 302 Ford Building, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. Every woman’s or- 
ganization—state and local—is urged to 
send delegates. The committee suggests 
that the expense can be offset by its spe- 
cial ofter for “Save America,” its 25-cent 
booklet. 

The committee is working hard to se- 
cure votes in the presidential primaries— 
in states that have them—for “dry dele- 
gates” to the national party conventions, 
in order to make sure of a “dry” plank 
and a “dry” President. It has been mak- 
ing a drive for a letter campaign asking 
Congressmen to vote for various prohibi- 
tion measures, such as appropriations to 
increase the Coast Guard to fight rum- 
running, and the placing of prohibition 
agents under Civil Service; and against 
the readmission of wine and beer. An- 
other feature of this campaign is to se- 
cure, before the regular primaries, a 
statement from every candidate of his 
stand on prohibition. 





A Suggestion 

OW about an evening with the 

Woman Citizen? Mrs. Anna 
Vaupel Erricson put before the members 
of the Twentieth Century Club of For- 
est City, lowa, a program which proved 
so interesting that the meeting lasted an 
hour past the regular time of adjourn- 
ment. Briefly, the program was some- 
thing like this: The meeting opened 
with a song. Then an article was read 
from an issue of the CiTIzEN and dis- 
cussed by the members. Another article 
was read, and discussed, and so on. 
Aside from being flattered, the hopeful 
sign we see in it is that the extra hour 
was taken up in a discussion of the 
World Court and the League of 
Nations. 


Recognition 

IVE THOUSAND DOLLARS 

is the annual recognition which the 
Pictorial Review, through Ida Clyde 
Clarke’s page, offers to the American 
woman who makes the most distinctive 
achievement, through individual effort 
during the preceding year, in the field of 
art, industry, literature, music, the 
drama, education, science, or sociology. 
Organizations or individuals may make 
recommendations, which must be in the 
hands of the Pictorial Review Achieve- 
ment Award Committee by September 
1 of each year. The object of the 


award is to bring the creative work of 
women active today to the attention of 
the country, to relieve the too frequent 
financial strain, and to present to the 
public the intimate, human stories of 
women who achieve. 


Washington 


(Continued from page 10) 


country. He defended the President 
with tears in his throat against Senators 
who would try to involve him in the 
present oil investigation and besmirch 
his high office. He held the Presidency 
before the upper house as something 
which no man ought to impugn, a sacred 


trust. And yet a man in the gallery 
with only a short, cursory memory 


cringed from his inconsistency, remem- 
bering the bitter, cruel and unconscion- 
able things said day after day for months 
during the political defeat of Woodrow 
Wilson and his foreign policy, an attack 
there on the Senate floor which passed 
far out of the realm of pure politics into 
a personal slander coupled with sneers, 
innuendo and wild accusations. 

Are we reaping the result of the unre- 
straint and lack of control indulged in at 
that time? 

Whatever the reason, Washington is 
all out of step. The imperturbable 
President sent a short and _ pointed 
message to Congress asking immediate 
action on the tax legislation even if it 
necessitated the laying aside of all other 
business. It was received with coolness 
and prompted an answer this morning 
that his request probably would not be 
granted. 

When the Republican legislative pro- 
gram first included the tax reduction 
plan, the response from the country 
was so hearty that it was evident that 
the more immediate the reduction the 
better. Liberals and others began to 
talk about some retroactive clause in the 
bill which would refund some of this 
year’s income tax about to be paid. The 
development from this was a definite 
proposition to reduce this year’s income 
taxes by twenty-five per cent. This has 
been before Congress, but, alas, the 
course of the oil and all the other graft 
investigations has made it impossible, so 
leaders now state, for the Congress to 
pass the necessary legislation before the 
fifteenth of March. 

Secretary Mellon has just gone to the 
Capitol to appear before the Finance 
Committee of the Senate to protest 
against provisions in the tax bill as it 
was passed by the House and is now in 
the Senate. It was a compromise bill, it 
will be remembered, with which Mr. 
Longworth succeeded in a masterful way 
in obtaining the support of the liberal 
faction which had been siding with the 
Democratic opposition. Secretary Mel- 
lon’s viewpoint is that of the house- 
keeper who has to provide enough 
money to pay the household bills for the 
coming year; therefore, any bill which 
does not assure that much revenue for 
his fundamental demands raises his ire. 
He is depending upon the Senate to 
bring out a tax bill more in conformity 


‘with his original recommendations. It 
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must be voted upon in the Senate, then 
go to conterence in which members of 
both houses will participate. Important 
legislation always has a long road to 
travel—and then may be vetoed in the 
end by the President, which some say 
President Coolidge will do in this in- 
stance if the bill does not meet his ideas 
of what it should be. 

The state of cordiale between Con- 
gress and the White House just now is 
none too good. However, Congress: is 
more or less hysterical—and the Presi- 
dent is still cool. He has become more 
and more sure-footed. His conferences 
with correspondents show that he has a 
firmer grasp of his problems. He speaks 
without vagueness and directly to the 
point, as if the work in hand were clear 
and definite in his mind. 

The President has not been compli- 
mented down here over the develop- 
ments of the Denby situation, resulting in 
the departure of the Secretary of the 
Navy this week for his former home. 
Secretary Denby was unusually popular 
with the Navy. Whether he was so 
genial and placid that the technicalities 
of the Navy bothered him not at all 
and were wisely left to the old experi- 
enced Navy staff who knew better any- 
way, and that made him desirable in 
their eyes, there is little means of finally 
judging; but the emotion and demon- 
stration for him-when he resigned were 
more than generous. The Navy gave 
him a great send-off and for the first 
time in many political seasons the high- 
ranking officers of the Navy speak 
mournfully of the departed. 

It was considered that President Cool- 
idge did not stick by his guns. Hardly a 
fortnight before Secretary Denby handed 
in his resignation the President had said 
that he would listen to no resignation as 
a result of the oil disclosures before 
investigation of the accusations that had 
been made. Secretary Denby sent in his 
resignation and the President promptly 
accepted it. The tender of the post to 
former Senator William S. Kenyon, of 
Towa, was particularly favorably re- 
ceived. Judge Kenyon finally told the 
President that he felt he was not entirely) 
fitted for the Navy post and would have 
to decline. It was a disappointment to 
his friends, but they are now wondering 
whether he will not make a better Attor- 
ney General than Secretary of the Navy. 
As a matter of fact, former Senator 
Kenyon is the type of man the Attorney 
Generalship would seem exactly to fit. 
The President has named a Californian, 
Judge Curtis Dwight Wilbur, as the 
new Navy Secretary and has received his 
acceptance. The Secretary was Chief 
Justice of California and was graduated 
from Annapolis. 

Last week the President received his 
instruction from Congress to the effect 
that he might tell the Secretary of the 
Treasury in turn to instruct the Internal 
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Revenue Commissioner to let committees 
of Congress or authorized members of 
Congress inspect the income-tax returns 
of individuals under investigation, which 
would apply to the income-tax blanks of 
former Secretary Fall, Edward L. Do- 
heny, H. F. Sinclair, Attorney General 
Daugherty and others whose affairs are 
under Congressional scrutiny. The Pres- 
ident sent Congress its come-uppance in 
reply by stating that in the opinion of 
the Attorney General this could not be 
done, but that the President would con- 
fer with the Secretary of the Treasury 
to see what change could be made in 
the regulations so that if income-tax 
blanks had to be examined, the rules 
would permit. In other words, the 
President would not be stampeded into a 
course of action which would lay the 
government open to a complex of difh- 
culties along this line. 

The investigation of Attorney Gen- 
eral Daugherty and the administration 
of his office has begun, in accordance 
with the resolution of Senator Wheeler, 
with Senator Brookhart, the radical, 
occupying the chair and the old stand- 
patter, Senator Moses, of New Hamp- 
shire, sitting next to him like the cloud 
before the storm. Another example of 
the reverse gear. The resolution offered 
by Senator Wheeler, of Montana, one 
of the liberal group, specified the per- 
sonnel of the committee, and Senator 
Lodge, majority leader, was powerless 
to defeat the precedent-setting provision. 
He was in high feather over the effront- 
ery of the Senator from Montana in 
naming the members of the committee in 
the original resolution. But the Mon- 
tana Senator was as insistent that this 
investigation should not be whitewashed 
by a committee not disposed to search to 
the bottom of the Attorney General’s 
affairs. Therefore Senator Brookhart, 
the new man, whose experience in the 
upper house has been limited to a few 
months and whose elevation to this im- 
portant chairmanship gives the whole 
radical bloc satisfaction. 

The first strike of the investigating 
committee was to hear the divorced wife 
of Jesse Smith, Mr. Daugherty’s bosom 
friend, who committed suicide. Mrs. 
Smith recounted a tale of stocks dealt in 
by her former husband and Mr. Daugh- 
erty, stocks which she intimated were 
not paid for but were some form of 
graft, which keyed the investigating 
room to such a confused state that few 
knew what was the whole purport of the 
testimony, particularly when the lady 
stated that her former husband before 
he died told her what to tell and what 
documents to reveal, what documents to 
and so on, expecting such 


destroy 
exposure. 
The details of present investigations 
are so petty, so sordid and significant of 
the big outstanding fact of the unfitness 
of some men for public trust, that one 


(Continued from page 10) 


Wheeler resolution for an investigation of 
the Attorney General and his office. 


Introduced in the House 


By Representative Kvale, Minnesota, bill 
requiring persons possessing liquor to report 
same to the Internal Revenue Commissioner, 
and for levying taxes on private stocks. 

Legislation in several bills authorizing light 
wine and beer, with the provision that pos- 
session, sale, manufacture and transportation 
be confined to the states which so authorize by 
legislation. 

By Representative Garrett, Democratic 
leader, proposition for an investigation of the 
statement by a Chicago Grand Jury that “two 
members of Congress had improperly ac- 
cepted money in connection with securing 
paroles and pardons of persons convicted of 
crimes.” 

By Representative Snyder, chairman of the 
Indian Committee, bill placing Indians under 
the jurisdiction of civil and criminal laws. 


Passed by the House 


Resolution instructing the Department of 
Justice to proceed with an investigation of 
the charges made by a Chicago Grand Jury 
against two members of the House. 

Bill for the acceptance of the offer of 
Henry Ford to purchase and develop the gov- 
ernment’s nitrate plant at Muscle Shoals, 
Alabama. 

Resolution for an extensive investigation of 
the United States Shipping Board by a spe- 
cial committee. 





need only wait for some decision which 
will start a new political cycle. Why 
fill your nose with smells ? 

The main activity of the members of 
the Cabinet now consists of testimony 
before investigating and other Senate 
committees, or of long detailed reports in 
answer to peremptory requests in con- 
gressional resolutions. The Federal 
Trade Commission, worn out by these 
inquiries and demands for reports, has 
advised Congress that it has no more 
time nor money to pursue them further. 
Secretary Mellon, overburdened with 
the stress of his office, has to spend a 
great deal of time before one committee 
or the other at the hill. Congress has 
just passed a resolution for another 
wide-open investigation of the United 
States’ Shipping Board and Emergency 
Fleet Corporation. If other legislation 
goes through, the office of the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue will go under 
the investigating hammer. 

Senator Couzens, of Michigan, has 
introduced a bill under which Cabinet 


‘members could sit on the floor of the 


Senate and the House and be ready to 
answer inquiries, or defend their pol- 
icies, somewhat according to the English 
parliamentary system. This, of course, 
would be a radical change in our form 
of government. Europeans say that it 
does not solve the problem of the con- 
flict between the legislative and the ad- 
ministrative branches of government. 
Some members of Congress undoubtedly 
believe it would help the present situa- 
tion, which is that of almost open antag- 
onism between the two. 


THE Woman CITIZEN 


As I write, the House has passed the 
Garrett resolution which calls for an 
investigation by the House itself into the 
evidence found by the Chicago Grand 
Jury implying that two members of the 
House, whose names were not given, had 
been guilty of receiving bribes from per- 
sons whose cases were before the Depart- 
ment of Justice. This was a sudden 
reversal, for the House for some days 
has been inclined to leave the matter in 
the hands of the Attorney General to 
develop. In the meantime, the House 
is getting ready to bring out a soldier 
bonus bill, and the regular appropriation 
measures are lagging. 

The Senate oil investigation has pro- 
ceeded, but without developments of im- 
portance, with the exception of the 
furore made by any reference to or inclu- 
sion of the name or office of President 
Coolidge in the affair. President Cool- 
idge is in the mean position of having 
inherited the trouble from a Republican 


administration. It was handed to him 
tagged as his own official business 
whether he wanted it or not. He is 


bound to take notice of it; it relates to 
his own official family. On the other 
hand, if he does take notice, if one tele- 
gram goes from his office to any of those 
concerned, he is likely to be charged with 
conspiracy. Hecan only grow more and 
more silent. He has no other recourse. 

The investigating committee may get 
something of importance from the testi- 
mony of Leonard Wood, Jr., who upset 
things by stating that oil interests tried 
to influence General Wood’s candidacy 
at the last presidential convention. But 
for the most part the committee has been 
skimming a lot of irrelevant matter and 
hearing a well-frightened witness, Ed- 
ward B. McLean, the owner of the 
Washington Post, who came from Flor- 
ida and testified that he had previously 
told the committee that he loaned the 
mysterious $100,000 to Albert B. Fall 
because his old friend, Mr. Fall, had 
asked him to say so. How he regretted 
telling the lie! He said he felt more 
sorry for himself than he did for the 
committee. Senator Lenroot, the chair- 
man, has broken down in health due to 
the strain and resigned from the com- 
mittee. His place has been taken by 
Senator Ladd, of North Dakota—an- 
other victory for the radical bloc. 

A woman at the hearing turned to h~ 
neighbor the other morning filled with 
indignation at some of the evasive an- 
swers of witnesses, and thinking she 
would stir up a little corroboration of 
her wrath. 

“Every one of them is lying,” she 
stated with finality. “And, see that man 
there, the one testifying now, he is the 
worst liar of them all.” 

The man on the stand was her neigh- 
bor’s spouse. However, that is about 
the way you feel about it in the investi- 
gating room. 
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Cantilever Stores 
Cut this out for reference 


Akron—1! Orpheum Arcade (Main & Market) 

Albany—Hewertt's Silk Shop, 15 N. Pearl St. 

Allentown —H. Mayer, 907 Hamilton St. 

Alroona—Bendheim's, 1302 Eleventh Ave. 

Asheville — Pollock's 

Atlanta —126 Peachtree Arcade 

atlantic City—2019 Boardwalk ‘near Shelburne 

Baltimore —325 North Charles St., (2nd floor) 

Bangor —John Conners Shoe Co, 

Berkeley—The Booterie 

Binghamton— Parlor City Shoe Co. 

Birmingham —219 North 19th St. 

Boston—109 Newbury St. Cor. Clarendon St, 

Bridgeport —1025 Main St. (2nd floor 

Brooklyn — 516 Fulton St. (Primrose Bldg.) 

Buffalo—641 Main St. ‘above Chippewa St.) 

Butte—Hubert Shoe Co. 

Canton, O.—H. M. Horton Co, 

Cedar Rapids—The Killian Co, 

Charleston, S. C.—J. F. Condon & Sons 

Charleston, W. Va.—John Lee Shoe Co. 

Charlotte— 226 North Tryon St. 

(30 E. Randolph St. (Room 502) 

Chicago— 1050 Leland (near Broadway) 
(835 E, 6lst St., Cor, Drexel Ave. 

Cincinnati—The McAlpin Co. 

Cleveland 1705 Euclid Ave. 

Colorado Springs— Wulff Shoe Co. 

Columbus, O.—104 E. Broad St. (at 3rd) 

Dallas—Volk Bros. Co. 

Dayton —The Rike-Kumler Co. 

Denver —224 Foster Bidg. 

Des Moines—W. L. White Shoe Co. 

Detroit—41 E. Adams Ave. 

Duluth—107 W. First St. (near Ist Ave. W.) 

Elizabeth —258 North Broad St. 

Elmira—C. W. O'Shea 

Erie—Weschler Co., 910 State St. 

Evanston—North Shore Bootery 

Evansville—310 So. 3rd St. (near Main) 

Fall River—D. F. Sullivan 

Fargo—Hall-Allen Shoe Co. 

Fort Wayne—Mathias App's Sons 

Fort Worth —Washer Bros. 

Grand Rapids —Herpolsheimer Co. 

Greenville—Pollock’s 


hop 
Harrisburg —26 No. 3rd St. (Second floor) 
Hartford —Trumbull & Church Sts. 
Haverhill—McGregor's, 21 Washington Sq. 
Holyoke—Thos. S. Childs, 275 High St. 
Houston —205 Foster-Bank Commerce Bldg. - 
Huntington, W. Va.—McMahon-Diehl 
Indianapolis—L. S. Ayres & Co. 
Ithaca—Rothschild Bros. 
Jacksonville—Golden's Bootery 
Jersey City—Bennett's, 411 Central Ave. 
Kalamazoo—The Bell Shoe House 
Kansas City, Mo.—300 Altman Bldg. 
Kingston—E. T. Stelle & Son 
Knoxville —Spence Shoe Co. 
Lancaster, Pa.—Boyd's, 5 E. King St. 
Lawrence, Mass.—G. H. Woodman 
Lewiston—Lamey-Wellehan, 110 Lisbon 
Lexington, Ky. 


St. 
Denton, Ross, Todd Co. 
Lincoln—Mayer Bros. Co. 
Long Beach, Calif.—Farmers’ Bank Bldg. 
Los Angeles—505 New Pantages Bidg. 
Louisville—Boston Shoe Co. 
Lowell—The Bon Marche 
Lynchburg—Isbell- Bowman Co. 
Madison—Family Shoe Store 
Mansfield —Brownell Shoe Co. 
Memphis—28 No. Second St. 
Milwaukee—Brouwer Shoe Co. 
Minneapolis—25 Eighth St. South 
Mc. Vernon, N. Y.—A. J. Rice & Co. 
Nashville—J. A. Meadors & Sons 
Newark —897 Broad St. (2nd floor) 
New Bedford —Olympia Shoe Shop 
Newburgh—G. A. C. Van Beuren 
New Haven—153 Court St. (2nd floor) 
New Orleans—109 Baronne St. (Room 200) 
Newport, R. I.—Sullivan's, 226 Thames St. 
New Rochelle — Ware's 
New York—14 W. 40th St. (opp. Public Library) 
Norfolk—Ames & Brownley _ 
Oakland—516-15th St. (opp. City Hall) 
Oklahoma City—The Boot Shop 
Omaha—1708 Howard St. 
Pasadena—378 E. Colorado St. 
Paterson—10 Park Ave. (at Erie Deport) 
Peoria—Lehmann Bldg. ‘Room 203 
Philadelphia—1300 Wal: .c St. (2nd floor) 
Pittsburgh— The Rosenbaum Co. 
Pittsfield —Wm. Fahey, 234 North St. 
Plainfield—M. C. Van Arsdale 
Portland, Me.—Palmer Shoe Co. 
Portland, Ore.—353 Alder St. 
Poughkeepsie —Louis Schonberg 
Providence—The Boston Store 
Reading—Sig. S. Schweriner 

Richmond, Va.- Seymour Sycle 
Roanoke—I. Bachrach Shoe Co. 
Rochester—257 Main St. E, (3rd floor) 
Rockford—D. J. Stewart & Co. 
St. Joseph, Mo.—216 N. 7th (Arcade Bidg.) 
St. Louis—516 Arcade Bidg. ‘opp. P. 0.) 
St. Paul—43 E. Sth St. (Frederic Hotel) 
St. Petersburg—W. L. Tillinghast 
Sacramento—208 Ochsner Bidg., K near 7th 
Saginaw —Goeschel-Kuiper Co. 
Salt Lake City—Walker Bros Co. 
San Diego—The Marston Co. 
San Francisco—Phelan Bldg. (Arcade) 
Santa Barbara—Smith's Bootery 
Savannah—Globe Shoe Co. 
Schenectady —445 State St. 
Scranton—Lewis & Reilly 
Seattle—Baxter & Baxter 
Shreveport— Phelps Shoe Co. 
Sioux City—The Pelletier Co. 
Sioux Falls—The Bee Hive 
South Bend—Elisworth Store 
Spokane--The Crescent 
Springfield, Mass.—Forbes & Wallace 
Stamford —L. Spetke & Son 
Syracuse—121 West Jefferson St. 
Tacoma—255 So. 11th St. (Fidelity Trust Bldg.) 
Toledo—LaSalle & Koch Co. 
Topeka—The Pelletier Store 
Trenton—H. M. Voorhees & Bro. 
Troy—35 Third St. (2nd floor 
Tulsa—Lyon's Shoe Store 
Utica—28 & 30 Blandina St., Cor. Union 
Washington —1319 F. Street (2nd floor) 
Wheeling —Geo. R. Taylor Co. 
Wichita—Rorabaugh's 
Williamsport John B. Irvin 
Wilmington, Del.—Kennard-Pyle 
Worcester—J. C. Macinnes Co. 
Yonkers—22 Main St. 

oungstown —B. McManus Co. 


Agencies in 425 other cities 
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The Cantilever Shoe 
and your Pocketbook 


Prices Are Reduced So That Many More People Can 
Enjoy Cantilever Comfort 


MERICAN women have responded with 
enthusiasm to the idea of comfort and 
flexibility in a good looking shoe. They have 
helped us to make the Cantilever Shoe an out- 
standing success. Year after year the sales of 
the Cantilever Shoe have been increasing in 
volume. To merit a still larger sales increase 
this year and to make the healthful benefits 
of these comfortable shoes available to an 
even greater number of people, we have 
substantially reduced the prices of all 
Cantilever Shoes. 


Although Cantilever Shoes are now being 
sold at a new low price level, there has been 
no change in their quality. The same fine 
leathers, excellent workmanship and remark- 
able service will continue to be distinguish- 
ing features of Cantilever Shoes. We have 
not lowered the quality. We have not 
reduced wages. We have simply lowered 

prices to such a degree 
= that we believe Cantilevers 
have been made the most 
economically priced high 
grade shoes onthe market. 
It is our conviction that 
most women will appre- 
— \§ ciate economies in foot- 
wear, and that increased 
\ demand will justify our 

\ lower prices. 


Growth of ¥ 
Cantilever . 
Shoes 








Cantilever Shoes have become successful 
because busy women really need a shoe that 
will help them. The growth of the Canti- 
lever idea has been most gratifying during 
the past four years. In 1920 Cantilevers 
were sold by sixty scattered stores. Today 
stores in five hundred and sixty-five cities are 
selling the Cantilever Shoe in ever increas- 
ing quantities. 

Happiness and better health are awaiting 
you if you have never worn the Cantilever 
Shoe. The flexible arch of the shoe liberates 
the muscles of the foot and permits them to 
strengthen through exercise. (It is upon the 
foot muscles that the strength of the arch 
depends.) The natural lines, the well placed 
heels and the pleasingly rounded toes all 
contribute to the wonderful comfort of the 
Cantilever. And there is gentle, restful 
support for a weak foot, too. The snug, 
flexible arch of the shoe holds the bones of 
the arch up without restricting the foot 
muscles like metal arch supports. 

Cantilever Shoes are made in attractive 
models. Thereare pretty pumps in one-strap, 
two-strap and twin-strap effects, trim eoleaks 
and swagger sport shoes. Moderate heels 
in several styles add to the comfort as well 
as the good looks of Cantilevers. 

Men’s Cantilever Shoes also are reduced 
in price. 


If none of the dealers at the left is near you, write the 

\ manufacturers, Morse & Burt Co., 8 Carlton Ave., 

Brooklyn, N.Y., for the address of a Cantilever dealer 
who is more conveniently located. 


aAntilever — 
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The 
Bookshelf 


ORE exciting than any 

novel are four books 

which lie demurely on 

the shelf, holding within 

their sober covers more 
wealth and thrilling treasure than the 
pirates ever hid. You can’t take it into 
your hands, and watch it spill through 
your fingers, but you can take it into 
your mind, turn it over and over, blink 
at its lights and its possibilities, and gasp 
at the miles, millions, and centuries 
which it opens before you. 

The first is James Harvey Robinson’s 
“Humanizing of Knowledge.” He wrote 
it under the stimulus of fundamentalist 
debates, and laws which denied evolu- 
tion. He considers the vast body of 
scientific knowledge of all sorts, all the 
things which scientific workers have 
learned about the world we live in, and 
the way we act in it. And he says that 
we haven’t kept up with our own dis- 
coveries, and that each of us “suddenly 
finds himself a bewildered actor in a 
new drama where he must learn his part 
all over again on pain of disastrous fail- 
ure in his appointed réle.”” Mr. Robin- 
son’s plan is no less a thing than the 
introducing of laymen to modern knowl- 
edge and modern knowledge to laymen. 

That means two things, persuading 
the scientist to give up some of his vast 
stores to the common light of day, and 
encouraging writers and teachers to be 
interesting enough to catch and hold an 
amount of attention proportionate to the 
value of the special treasure of knowl- 
edge they are imparting. The book is 
small, stimulating, and thought provok- 
ing, and forms an excellent footnote to 
his larger “Mind in the Making.” 

Almost as though it were written 
under the stimulus of those suggestions 
is George Humphrey's “Story of Man’s 
Mind.’ The author is a professor at 
Wesleyan University, and the book 
makes one want to go and listen in on 





By 
M. A. 


He starts with the most 


his classes. 
elemental bit of life, a jelly-like amoeba, 
and analyses the powers it hasn’t, and 


how it gets along without them. Then 
he tells of more and more complex 
creatures, until he reaches the brand- 
new baby with his heritage of instincts 
and abilities suddenly loosed in the as- 
tonishing environment of the nursery. 
From there he tells the story of unfold- 
ing minds, with all their adjustments, 
their mistakes, and their successes. <A 
chapter on mental testing gives one 
simple form of that fascinating measur- 
ing stick, and explains why the results 
of the army tests aren’t as devastating as 
they sound. The book is written simply 
and clearly, with enough comparisons 
and genuine humor to keep a lay reader 
from feeling awkward in the vast realms 
of psychology, and enough genuine 
scholarship to make him sure he is not 
reading that bane of all young sciences, 
“fake stuff.” 

There is some fascination about intel- 
ligence testing, finding out what really 
lies in peoples’ minds, that has always 
pursued us. If you are interested in it, 
you will want to read Rudolf Pintner’s 
book which he calls “Intelligence Test- 
ing.’ He gives a comprehensive survey 
of the whole movement in education, 
and tells of tests for school children 
and college students, and the beginnings 
of those divining wands for job fitness, 
the vocational tests. His last chapter, 
on the inheritance of intelligence, ends 
with these measured words, revolution- 
ary for education and society if their 
meaning were realized. 

“A child’s abilities are determined by his 
ancestors, and all that environment can do is 
to give opportunity for the development of 
his potentialities. It cannot create new 
powers or additional abilities. This, then, is 
the main function of education, to measure 
the inherited capacities of the child, and to 
so arrange the environment as to give full 
opportunity for all those capacities to develop 
to the uttermost.” 
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Do you know the fun of chasing a 
word, finding out where it came from, 
what people first used it, how they came 
to make it up, and why it has lived? 
Then you will enjoy Otto Jespersen’s 
“Growth and Structure of the English 
Language.” He is a professor in the 
University of Copenhagen, and first 
wrote the book in Danish, translating 
it later into English. He is so ardent 
an admirer of the language which we use 
that his enthusiasm for such an every- 
day affair is strange and _ interesting, 
First analysing the character of English 
as it exists today, he then starts as far 
back as philologists can and traces it from 
its parent Aryan, showing what con- 
querors did to it, and what it sometimes 
did to them. An excellent index refers 
back to individual words whose history 
he gives. The book is another of those 
chests of knowledge, whose treasure jis 
illumined by the enthusiasm and _ vision 
of the author. 


Revamping 
(Continued from page i2) 
comes feasible. Such grouping has, 


moreover, the added advantage of reliey- 
ing the pressure upon the chief executive 
and to a considerable degree it makes 
responsibility something more than a 
name. 

Nevertheless function is not the only 
factor which must be taken into consid- 
eration. All other things being equal it 
should, perhaps, be the determining one. 
However, the efficient use of equipment 
should receive attention. The relation of 
the postal savings bank to the post office 
affords an excellent example of a situa- 
tion in which organization by function 
would have been disastrous. Although 
no common purpose is served by these 
two units of administration, neverthe- 
less the existence of post offices every- 
where which could with little or no 
trouble add a_ postal-savings window 
made it expedient to abandon the prin- 
ciple of organization by function and 
follow the dictates of equipment. Thus 
the postal-savings banks became an ad- 
junct to the post office, and properly so. 
This is possibly the most striking ex- 
ample of organization according to this 
principle; nevertheless, this factor must 
always be taken into consideration in any 
plan of organization. And where the 
saving effected through organization 
upon this basis more than offsets the 
losses caused by the abandoning of the 
first principle, needless to say this latter 
principle should be followed. 

Not so important, nevertheless well 
worth mentioning, is the possibility of 
of Knowledge, 


The Humanizing 
1923, $1.50. 


The Story of Man’s Mind, Small, Maynard, 


1923, $3.00. 
Intellisence Testing, Holt, 1923, $2.50. 
Growth and. Structure of the English 
Language, Appleton, 1923, $2.00. 
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organization according to service. When 
numerous contacts are to be had with 
the public, it is sometimes desirable to 
avoid confusion by creating a special 
“contact office’ which may handle with- 
in it many unrelated functions. 

But, says the reader, if the Federal 
Government has been organized along 
these principles, why has there been all 
this talk about reorganizing the Federal 
service? The reason is that in part 
these principles have been departed from, 
and that in part what was organization 
upon a sound basis at the beginning has 
been made unsound by changing circum- 
stances. For example, the public health 
service of the United States developed in 
the Department of the Treasury for a 
very sane reason. The customs officials 
were the first to board incoming ships 
and they were therefore the first to dis- 
cover cases of contagious disease. What 
was more reasonable in the early days of 
the health service when its chief duty 
was quarantine than to place it in close 
contact with the treasury officials so that 
they might turn over to it all cases of 
contagious disease which they discov- 
ered? As the service has developed, 
however, and as it has gone into other 
lines of activity, some question has arisen 
as to whether its place in the Treasury 
Department is most conducive to efh- 
ciency. The growth of other welfare 
activities on the part of the Federal 
Government has furthermore intensified 
the question. The result is that a sep- 
arate Department of Education and 
Welfare is now being urged. 

Cutting Out Waste 

Administrators are likewise beginning 
to question the efficiency of a plan of 
organization that includes in the Treas- 
ury Department such obviously non- 
fiscal services as the Coast Guard, the 
Supervising Architect’s office and the 
Bureau of War Risk Insurance. They 
wonder whether the maintenance as 
independent institutions of the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, the Lakes Survey and 
the Navy Hydrographic Office—all en- 
gaged in making marine surveys—does 
not mean a duplication of work and 
equipment to some extent, and needless 
overhead expense. 

The difficulty of maintaining the 
hierarchical organization, desirable 
though it may be, is seen in the recent 
development in the Federal service of 
independent boards and commissions. 
They vary in size and importance from 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
the Commission for the Standardization 
of Screw Threads. Some of them are 
justified in their status no doubt; others 
are not. They are due in great meas- 
ure to the fact that the Federal Govern- 
ment is but now entering upon new 
fields of activ ity. 

It is impossible, however, to eliminate 
all duplication and all overlapping by 
any system of organization. Every de- 


partment, however organized, must pur- 
chase supplies; many must liquidate 
stocks; all must occupy office space, and 
many must use motor transportation. 
Hence an overlapping of functions is 
bound to occur. To minimize waste in 
this regard the Federal Government has 
recently inaugurated a system of liaison 
oficers and coordinating boards which 
may very well be exemplified by the 
states. At present these agencies are 
eight in number. 


A Good Federal Example 

The first is the Federal Purchasing 
3oard, which is made up of the chief 
purchasing ofhcer of each department 
and a chief coordinator appointed by the 
President as Chairman. Its functions 
are to prevent competition between the 
different departments and, wherever 
possible, to effect the economies of large- 
scale purchasing. The Federal Liquida- 
tion Board has been organized upon the 
same principles for the sake of coordinat- 
ing the sales of the large surplus stocks 
the departments have accumulated. It 
is no longer the practice of any depart- 
ment to dispose of its stock without 
reference to the needs of others. The 
custom of doing so resulted at the close 
of the war in the purchase of goods from 
one department by speculators who sold 
them to other departments at enormous 
profits. Supplementing these boards are 
the corps area coordinators, who locate 
and inspect surplus stocks, and super- 
vise the purchase functions of the several 
departments and establishments in their 
respective geographic areas. 

The surveyor general in his turn 
determines in what manner and to what 
extent the premises of the Government 
of the United States outside the District 
of Columbia shall be occupied and used 
by the various departments and bureaus. 
He may assign and reassign room in such 
a manner as seems to him conducive to 
the utmost efficiency. 

A Federal Motor Transport Agent 
has been created for the purpose of 
introducing flexibility into the assign- 
ment of motor vehicles to the depart- 
ments. It was discovered that the rule 
of absolute fixed assignments was work- 
ing a hardship upon the Government. 
The motor transport of a department 
might well be overtaxed when there were 
motor vehicles standing idle in another 
department. Civilian trucks were fre: 
quently being hired when a department 
was confronted by an emergency when 
the same service could have been per- 
formed within the limits of the Govern- 
ment service itself. Thus a saving in 
this respect is looked for. The over- 
lapping of service and duplication of 
effort are nowhere more apparent, how- 
ever, than in the conduct of traffic. 
Through the Federal Traffic Board’s 
efforts, a considerable saving in the 
Government’s $200,000,000 traffic bill is 
anticipated. 
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Finally a Specification Board has been 
established. The duty of this board is 
to compile and adopt standard specifica- 
tions for materials and services, and to 
bring specifications into harmony with 
the best commercial practice wherever 
conditions permit. 

These coordinating agencies have been 
found exceedingly useful in the Federal 
Government and the states and counties 
would do well to follow the example 
there set. 

But what has all this to do with me? 
asks a reader. If you are so fortunate 
as to live in a city, and a county, and a 
state which have been reorganized along 
modern lines—nothing, except that per- 
haps you might lend your support to 


such Federal reorganization as seems 
necessary. If you do not live under the 
jurisdiction of units properly organized 


one of the chief tasks that confronts you 
as a citizen is to see to it that your 
government is so organized. For only 
by such a reorganization can respon- 
sibility be expected, and economy and 
efficiency achieved. 

The next—and final—article will tell 
how the Government gets its employees. 
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The 


N a recent survey of the twenty- 

three million school children of 

America, the appalling finding of 

nineteen million suffering from 

malnutrition ought to shock the 
public into realizing the necessity for 
health-teaching and __health-training. 
Malnutrition means not only that a child 
is thin, but that all the tissues of its 
body have been partly starved, resulting 
in preventable defects and avoidable in- 
fectious diseases. 

When the child reaches school age, 
it is put through a regular physical ex- 
amination by the school doctor and 
nurse, but until them in many families 
it exists uncharted and unsupervised. 
When it reaches the doctor, flat feet, 
knock knees, spinal curvature, running 
ears are the kind of defects he usually 
finds—all preventable, all avoidable by 
scientific feeding. 

The hiatus between the baby clinic 
and milk station and the school physical 
examinations covers four of the most im- 
portant years of a child’s life. In this 
time it is in its mother’s sole care, and 
this is the period when undernourish- 
ment is most characteristic. 

But the children of the wealthy as 
well as the children of the poor suffer 
during these years. The cause is not 
poverty but ignorance and neglect and 
sloth. The sheer physical fact of 
motherhood endows no woman with the 
knowledge of how to bring up her child, 
any more than the sheer physical fact of 
hunger bestows an instantaneous skill in 
cooking a course dinner. Both profes- 
sions have to be learned. In no other 
walk of life except the home does a 


By Gulielma F. Alsop 


PHYSICIAN AT BARNARD COLLEGE 
woman get and keep a job without some 
definite technical preparation. 

The dangers of the pre-school child 
are twofold—disordered growth, and in- 
fection. The body changes that result 
in rickets and its deformities and the 
stunting of the whole skeleton, are di- 
rect nutritional defects from wrong and 
insufficient food. The susceptibility to 
infectious diseases in early childhood de- 
pends upon the child’s nutritional resist- 
ance. These infectious diseases—measles, 
mumps, whooping cough, scarlet fever, 
diphtheria, infantile paralysis—are far 
more fatal in early childhood than later. 
A child should be most carefully kept 
away from infection until it has strength 
enough to overcome an attack of the 
disease, that is, until it is at least eight 
years old. 

The duty of the mother, then, to her 
child, is to see that it grows adequately. 
To do this she must have some standard 
to judge by. She must know the proper 
height and weight for a child of a given 
age and sex. She can’t just guess that 
Mary is all right; she must know. This 
means she must have read and studied; 
she must have at least one or two refer- 
ence books on the health of the child; 
and after she has her standard, she must 
be content with nothing short of filling 
it. She will, of course, discover that 
what the child needs is fruit, fresh vege- 
tables, and raw milk in great abundance; 
meat, eggs and cereals in moderation. 

Many a mother knows these facts but 
is unwilling to put them in operation 
partly on account of expense, and partly 
on account of the time and trouble it 
often takes to make children like the 
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Pre-School Child 


proper food. In Hygeia for March (a 
magazine of community and _ personal 
health published by the American Medi. 
cal Association) there is a very interest. 
ing article on devices that have been 
used to make children like the right food, 
It was found that by utilizing the in- 
stinct to excel with a definite stated goal 
ahead, as a given weight, a thin child 





can easily become interested in seeing | 


how soon it can gain; how many glasses 
of milk a day it can drink. Also by 
utilizing the instinct for hero-worship 
Little Johnny can become avid for his 
spinach, which has made the football cap- 
tain so strong. 

Nutrition depends not only upon what 
is eaten but upon how the body assini- 
lates what is eaten. Even with the most 
scientifically trained taste, a child may 
yet be stunted in growth and deficient in 
vitality because the food eaten is not 
assimilated. 

The assimilation normally depends 
upon the amount of exercise and fresh 
air, the amount of sunshine, and the 
amount of sleep the child takes. A pre. 


ooo 


school child should sleep ten hours 3 | 


night. It should have a regular bed- 
time hour, and be put to bed at that 
hour. It should lie down from half an 
hour to an hour in the middle of the day. 
The rest of its time should be devoted 
to playing out of doors. Muscular train- 
ing is the only education which the pre- 
school child needs. 


} 


In order to avoid infections until its | 


resistance is increased, children should } 


be kept out of all crowded places, as 
street cars, subways, movies, church 
socials, etc. ‘This comparative isolation 
and quarantine of the pre-school child 
will be a great factor in the decrease ot 
children’s deaths. 


Policewomen 
(Continued from page 15) 


help of the police department, the juve- 
nile court, the community recreational 
service leagues and the cooperation of 
every intelligent citizen can safeguard 
the boys and girls as far as it is hu 
manly possible; she can make the slip- 


ee 


Silliah cic hee neeeciaatll 


ping down hill as hard as it can be | 


made, and accomplish the pull-back to 
self-respect, and some understanding ot 
moral responsibility as certainly as It 
can be accomplished. 


j 
You can’t get boys and girls to act | 


as wholesome, self-respecting 


. . t 
als until you can get them to think as 


such; and it takes a woman of training, 
tact, sympathy, unlimited understanding 
and experience to get into the minds and 
hearts of young people and build there 
the right and strong ideas about life and 
their own responsibility toward it. 
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A Line on the Movies 
By Beth O’Brien 


MERICA, produced under the per- 
A sonal direction of D. W. Griffith, 
from the story by Robert W. Chambers, 
is a stirring depiction of the Revolution- 
ary period. The episodes have been 
chosen with the idea of showing the sac- 
rifices made by the people and the hard- 
ships they endured, rather than as a 
chronological record of this war. There 
are some very pathetic incidents, and 
others that rouse your patriotism, the 
ride of Paul Revere inspiring perhaps the 
most enthusiasm. Lionel Barrymore is 
a truly villainous Walter Butler. Don't 
let the children miss it—they will love it. 

Witp OraAnces—released by Gold- 
wyn, directed by King Vidor, from the 
story by Joseph Hergesheimer. This is 
the psychological study of a young girl 
who has inherited a morbid fear. She 
has grown up in an isolated section of 
the South with her grandfather as her 
only companion. The captain of a sloop 
which has been cruising in nearby waters 
rescues her from her latest cause of fear, 
a half-witted giant, who bullies her. An 
unusual feature of the picture is that 
there are only five actors in the cast. 
This allows the story to be told in a 
simple way. 

DAUGHTERS OF TopAy—distributed 
by Selznick. Here is the story of two 
girls at college in a big city; one leaving 
her simple, hard-working parents on the 
farm for the lure of jazz and parties, 
the other a city girl whose father show- 
ers her with money so that she will leave 
him free to pursue his own pleasures. 
The little country girl is caught in the 
whirl of modern life, but after an un- 
pleasant experience decides to return to 
the country and her rural swain. As 
entertaining to see as jazz is to hear. 

THE Sonc or Love—released by 
First National, directed by C. Franklin 
and F. Marion. This is adapted from 
Margaret Peterson’s novel, “Dust of 
Desire.” It is a fiery drama of the 
desert sands of Africa, with Norma Tal- 
madge as an Arab dancing girl and 
Rudolph Schildkraut as a French spy in 
the guise of a chieftain. The pulsing 
atmosphere of the desert is vividly 


reproduced. 
Cuba 
(Continued from page 14) 


eigner to guess what the future may hold 
for them, but the fact that they are 
already better united than the women 
of most of the South American republics 
holds much promise. 

It would be pleasant to tell of lunch- 
eons in old Cuban houses, of drives 
through the Vedado, which is the most 
beautiful of city suburbs, of the quan- 
tities of outdoor roses which greeted us 
everywhere, and most of all, of each of 
the women who were such delightful 








hostesses. But black words on white 
paper are lifeless things, and it is better 
to wish that you, too, may go to Havana, 
and meet the able women in whose slen- 
der hands lies the future destiny of 


Cuba. 
Is Suffrage Failing? 


(Continued from page 9) 
responsible for anything outside their 
own households. Naturally, it is hard 
to get them to accept responsibility for 
something which will affect a state, or 
the entire nation. 

“And that is true right straight 
through the whole social organization. 
Women prominent in public affairs, 
holding party positions, accepted as lead- 
ers, will say, ‘Oh, yes; I believe in this 
measure of yours. I think it’s fine in 
principle, and that it will be practical in 
application. But my party doesn’t agree 
with me. And I can’t do anything about 
it for you. I must abide by the rulings 
of my party’. 

“We need rebels within the parties, 
women who won’t ‘follow the leader’, 
who are independent thinkers, and are 
not afraid to follow up their thoughts 
with their actions. And the parties need 
those rebels within their ranks if they 
are going to save their own flickering 
lives. 
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“At the other end from the leaders are 
the masses of working women, and the 
wives of working men, who stand, not by 
their party, but by their customs. They 
don’t vote, they don’t know anything 
about political affairs, and no one has 
shown them any reason why they should 
learn. 

“The only thing that can touch the 
huge, unleavened mass of tenement 
women is some system of block educa- 
tion, such as was carried on in the suf- 
frage fight. Then we went from house 
to house, we climbed those long flights 
of stairs, and brought the women into 
temporary contact with the campaign. 
But suffrage was won, and the tenement 
women dropped back into their own 
neighborhood life. ‘Their feeling in re- 
gard to politics is always typified for me 
by the answer of a woman who had stood 
in Union Square watching a suffrage 
parade. Stooped with work and weari* 
ness, she leaned on the handle of the 
baby carriage while two children scarcely 
old enough to be out of it clung to her 
skirts. I asked her if she was interested 
in suffrage. She shook her head. ‘No. 
I haven’t any time to go into society’. 

“There’s one very important thing 
that should be done immediately. We 
ought to send the right kind of women 
to the Legislature. I wish a non-parti- 
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$100 CASH 
for your League, your Club, your church 
or for yourself. There is no expense or 
obligation of any kind on your part in- 
volved. Write for details to The Woman 
Citizen, 171 Madison Ave., New York City. 











Gleason’s Parliamentary Digest 


“‘My real recreation has been the study of 
Gleason’s Parliamentary Digest’’ which becomes 
more fascinating every day, as I discover how 
easily comprehended that intricate study becomes 
with this most simplified manual in hand. 

Mrs. Gleason is a real benefactress, she has 
given to the world a text book on Parliamentary 
Law so simple, comprehensive and authoritative 
as to render it possible for anyone to easily 
become proficient and that with comparatively 
little effort. 

I am charmed with the Digest and shall not be 
satisfied until I complete the study, take the 
examination test and have the honor of receiving 
the diploma from Mrs. Gleason’s own hands, 

MRS. STELLA B. IRVINE, 
World and National Superintendent. 
. 2 ee. 

Every Club woman should own a Diges' Price 
$2.00. Write for one today—1110 West 30th St., 
los Angeles, Calif. 


—sS. S. 








GLENSIDE 


A small sanitarium for nervous, 
mild mental, or chronic _ill- 
nesses. 


MABEL D. ORDWAY, M.D. 
6 PARLEY VALE 


JAMAICA PLAIN, BosTon, Mass. 
Tel. Jamaica 44, Mass. 








A Homelike Hotel 
For Women and Girls Traveling Alone 


HOTEL 
MARTHA WASHINGTON 


Exclusively for Women 
} 29 E. 29th St. 30 E. 30th St. 


Rooms 
$2.00 to $3.00 Per Day 


Rooms and Bath 
$3.00 to $4.50 Per Day 


. > Special Weekly Rates 
RESTAURANT FOR LADIES 
AND GENTLEMEN 
Luncheon 65c Dinner 85c 
Take Broadway Subway to 29th Street 
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|| HAVE YOU A PAPER TO WRITE? 
Let us send you a list of books on your subject 
orhelp you look up data. Charges reasonable. 


| Peace: International Relations. Labor: Race: 
| 





and general social, political or historical topics. 
SOCIAL STUDIES SERVICE BUREAU 
| Emity M. Gisson, Director 
| 604 Kent Hall, Columbia University, New York City 
Approved by members of the Faculty of Political Science 








MAJORS CEMENT 


glassware, 
bric-a-Drac, 


is the best for repairing china, 
meersehaum, tipping billiard cues, 


etc. 

MAJOR’S a and LEATHER CEMENTS 

= -, 1 three kinds 20c per bottle. At 
AJOR MANUFACTURING CU. 

fetabiishea 1816. 461 Pearl St., New York City 





san committee could be formed to name 
six women to be elected next year. They 
should be capable, independent, of known 
ability, able to form a woman’s bloc, or 
to lead action on individual measures. 
And I would have all the organizations 
concentrate on the election of these 
women, and keep close in touch with 
them during their terms. It would be 
valuable to see what they could do, and 
perhaps more interesting to see what they 
couldn’t do, and why. They would get 


THE WoMaAN CITIZEN 


enough publicity to reach a lot of 
apathetic women voters, and they would 
have a salutary effect on the legislators. 
They would be trail blazers for the 
right kind of women in political life. 

“Would I give up the vote? Never. 
Absolutely not. No matter how poorly 
the mass of women use it, we are all 
better off with it than we were without 
it, and if what I suggest were done, un- 
told benefits would come to al! through 
woman's vote.” 








The interviews presented in this symposium were secured by 


Mildred 


Adams, Emma H,. de Zouche and Frances Drewry McMullen. 


In the next few numbers the symposium will be continued, 
names as Vira Whitehouse, Richard Washburn Child, Zona Gale, 
etc. And in the very next number Mrs. 


Stokes, Dr. 


Century, “Js Woman Su 


Charles H. Parkhurst, ete., 
Carrie Chapman Catt wil! answer the 
iffrage a Failure?” 


with such 
Rose Pastor 


article by Mr. Russell in the March 








Our Readers Say— 


Look back at Mrs. Schoonmaker’s article, 
“Can We Get What We Want?” in the Feb- 
ruary 9 C1vizEN before reading this. 


HE matter of how we can get into the 

World Court has been much in my mind 
and I had come to just the opposite conclu- 
sion from Mrs. Schoonmaker’s. 

This is how I had figured it: Let the Bok 
peace plan and everything else educational go 
ahead full steam, but without reference to 
the campaign, unless people who are posi- 
tively on the inside in both parties know that 
planks can be asserted in both platforms. 

When someone is safely in for four years 
and the sound and fury is passed, bring all 
the pressure of opinion to bear on a Congress 
which is not committed either way and so 
is open to argument. 

As Mrs. Schoonmaker has clearly shown, 
this is not a partisan question, nor even a 
highly controversial one—just a little advance 
in the development of international law. No 
reason why the Western farmer should be 
greatly stirred up over it either one way or 
the other! Mrs. Schoonmaker is stirred up. 
So am I. But I am not sure that the best 
way to get it is to make it seem so tremendous. 

In the suffrage campaign days I early 
found it the most telling line to show what 
an easy, natural next step we were asking. 
Can't we get the country to slip into an ac- 
quiescent mood on this thing? 

(Mrs.) FRANKIE 

Keuka Park, N. Y. 


G. MERSON. 


One of many who comment on this subject: 


NOTICE in the WoMAN Citizen of De- 

cember 29 an editorial entitled “The Piti- 
ful Cost of Furs”. The question is asked: 
What will women do about it? My idea is: 
Reform the youth through education and the 
adult by legislation. 

Very soon I shall present our Representative 
of West Virginia a bill providing for humane 
education in the schools. (There are twenty 
or more states having humane education as 
part of the school curriculum). Since there 
is appropriate literature for such training, 
in my opinion much good can be done. 

Inasmuch as Mr. Edison suggests to the 
Gas Division of the War Department to make 
an experiment by attaching a bag of poison 
gas to the trap, we might write letters to 
the gas division as individuals or organiza- 
tions urging this trial. 


I hope the WomAN Citizen will continue 
to give much publicity to the subject. 
V. M. W. 
Bluefield, W. Va. 


disagreeing with 


agreeing and 
article are 


Wood's “Challenge” 
Here's a disagree-er. 


Letters 
James M. 
coming in. 


OCTOR WOOD insists, in the February 
23 WoMAN CITIZEN, that no “educa- 
tional institution is attempting, even remotely, 
to serve the needs of woman or promote her 
welfare.’ Translated into traditional mascu- 
line discontent, this probably means that no 
college is training its women to be cooks and 
nurses! Perhaps no college is actually con- 
ducting a nursery, a meat kitchen or depart- 
ment store in connection with its academic 
curriculum. We are ready to admit that no 
girl can learn to tend a baby unless she ac- 
tually tends a baby! nor can a girl prepare a 
meal unless she actually prepares many meals. 
But what mother would send her daughter to 
college to diaper babies and scrape pans? 
Besides, would such courses graduate expert 
cooks and nurses? I am inclined to suspect 
that such courses would eliminate all natural 
desire ever to become a wife and mother. 
Doctor Wood claims that woman’s superior- 
itv or contribution to history are essentially 
emotional, spiritual values, and that colleges, 
as man-made institutions, do not develop such 
attributes. What will? Lecture courses in 
domestic science or home economics will 
greatly aid an intelligent and normal girl 
when she has become a wife and mother. 
They may even qualify her spiritual values. 
The instinct of wife and motherhood buds in 
every girl. But these spiritual values can 
only be developed completely through experi- 
ence. And what these experiences are going 
to create is dependent in no small degree 
upon the broad and liberal intellectual oppor- 
tunities permitted woman in college. Educate 
the whole woman—if a desirable wife and 
mother are to be the consummation. 
(Mrs.) CLover HArtz SEELIG. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Any Other Remarks? 
HE article in your February 23d issue 
on “Birth Control,” by Margaret Sanger, 
is a wonderful and irrefutable exposition, full 
of meat, commonsense and truth. 
CuHaARLEs H. V. 
California Senate. 


Lewis. 




















